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COAL TAR PITCH 


BEST AND UNVARYING QUALITY. 





REFINED TAR. 





CREOSOTE, ANTHRACENE AND 
CARBOLIC OILS. NAPHTHALENES. 


BENZOL PRODUCTS: 


Pure, 90’s and Standard Benzol. — Pure and Com- 
mercial Toluol. — Light and Heavy Solvents. 
65 per cent. Crude Benzol. 


MOTOR BENZOL. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


CONCENTRATED AMMONIA. MURIATE OF AMMONIA. 


SIMON-CARVES' Mancuesten, 


Telegrams :—: SIM q 
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PAN ASH SEPARATORS 


SIMPLE. EFFECTIVE. LOW COST. 


A NEW PRINCIPLE WHEREBY ALL COKE IS RECOVERED FROM PAN ASH AT A 
SMALL RUNNING COST, 


INITIAL OUTLAY ON PLANT QUICKLY RECOUPED. 


COKE BREEZE WASHERS 


WORKED ON THE SAME PRINCIPLE. TO DEAL EFFICIENTLY WITH 
COKE OF ANY DENSITY. 











IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


GEO. WALLER & SON, Ltd., 


Phoenix Iron Works, STROUD, GLOS. 


LONDON OFFICE: 149-150, PALACE CHAMBERS, S.W. 1. 
Agents for Scotland: D. M. NELSON & CO., 20, West Campbell Street, GLASGOW. 

















GEORGE ORME & CO. 


(Branch of Meters Ltd.), 


Atlas Meter Works, 
Rees Seo PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 





“NEW CENTURY ” 


IMPROVED PATENT COIN 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METERS 


FITTED WITH DETACHABLE ATTACHMENTS. 





ARRANGED FOR ld., Gd., 1s., OR ANY OTHER COIN DESIRED. 





These Meters are giving Universal Satisfaction wherever adopted. 
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BAGSHAWE 


DUNSTABLE. & CO., LTD. 


MALLEABLE 
CASTINGS 
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A GOOD RESULT 


with Intermittent Systems of 
Carbonization is 75 therms 


per ton, but upwards of 


100 THERMS PER TON 





is readily obtained in one 





Continuous operation in 


Glover-West 


Vertical Retorts 











with corresponding increases in 


the yield of Tar and Ammonia 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. Limited 
ENGINEERS 
Miles Platting, MANCHESTER 


Telegrams :— Telephone :- 

« STOKER, MANCHESTER ” MANCHESTER, Central 5961 (3 lines) 
LONDON : Regent House, Kingsway, W.C.2 NEW YORK (U.S.A.): 150, Nassau Street 
Telegrams :—‘* IMVERTRET, WESTCENT, LONDON ”” Cable Address :—‘‘ VERTICALS, NEW YORK” 
Telephone :—LONDON, REGENT 387 Telephone :—BEEKMAN 1420 
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- Gothic. Phone, Ondoy, 
Telegrams. Casmain, Falkirp’ 
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The popularity of the semi-direct System of 
Gas Lighting for Domestic Purposes is steadily 
maintained and a fuller appreciation of its 
worth for Shop Lighting is evident. The 
lighting capacity combined with the beautiful 
effects obtained render the system _par- 
ticularly suitable for these purposes. We have 
a large range of this type of fitting and we shall 


be happy to quote for your requirements. 
IAQUUUUTTOUUOSUOUUUTUEEDOUSQONOSVUQNONQQ0OCUOOQQUOOUOUUOGOUOOOOOOOOOUOOUUETOEONENONOEOOOONOOGOOUOUOUUOOOGUROEOTNEENN GG EN NANA AAT TTT 
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MODERN LIGHTING 


SEMI-DIRECT FITTINGS. 


F-24984. 
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USED ALL OVER THE 


ENGINEERING SUPPLIES, Lt. 


11, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegrams—PROELLS, LONDON. 


JUNKERS 
Automatic GALORIMETER 


FOR CONTINUOUS WORKING. 


WE KEEP IN STOCK 


JUNKERS 


CALORIMETERS 


Portable Type. 


Non Automatic. 


WORLD. 


*Phone—CITY 2660. 
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- DRY METERS : 
"s IN | 
", CAST IRON CASE 
™ THIS METER designed and | 
. patented in 1864 is fitted | | 
"| with a unique Gas Passage | | 
"al where two castings dispense | 
x with six parts of a Tin Cased | 10-Light Dry Meter in Cast Iron Case 
a Dry Meter. | 
", re es J 
y THE METER for DAMP positions. 
x ‘ 
“" Can always be repaired as long as 







the case remains unbroken. 





Very suitable for use with Gas 
Engines. 





























Ventnor Street Works, BRADFORD. Central House, New Street, 
Tel. Add.: ‘‘ Alder,” Bradford. BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone: Bradford 1222. 


Tel. Add. : ‘‘ Alderugi,”” Birmingham. 


| 
.. 
x " 
: 
" ‘ 
x . 

x n 
i | 
a" ae 
x (Established 1850) x 

im e 
~ GAS METER MANUFACTURERS—GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS. _ 

x > 
a | 

| | | 

w| New Grange Works, EDINBURGH. Douglas Street Works, Westminster, = 
Tel. and Cable Address : “‘ ALDER, EDINBURGH.” LONDON, S.W.1. |,” 
Telephones ; Central 1481—5015. Tel. Add. : ‘‘ Alderugi,’’ Sowest, London. -" 
Telephone ; Victoria 7643. 5. 

1 | 

| 

_ 

7 

a 

1 | 


| 

"| Lower Taranaki Street, 12, Bridge Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
- WELLINGTON, N.Z. Cable Add.: “ Plover,” Sydney, N.S.W. 

a ‘Cable Add. : “ Butcher,” Wellington, N.Z. 
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are built in units of 
hourly capacities from THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


for COAL GAS, COKE OVEN GAS, AIR, &c. sail 
CHEAP IN’ PRICE, OCCUPY VERY LITTLE SPACE, 
Soaeer. Saar. Gas Engineers and Managers. 
‘MEASURE THE TOTAL VOLUME OF GAS PASSING. 











TH E ROTARY M ETER Co., LT D. WALTER KING, LIMITED, “GAS JOURNAL” OFFIOCH, 11, BOLT COURT 


WHITEFIELD, MANCHESTER. FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all 8 zes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
—— Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in progress for early 
elivery. 


Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PECKETT & SONS, is: smisrot" 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PECKETT BRISTOL.” 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
‘** BENZOLE, MANCHESTER.” 
“Oxipr, MANCHESTER.” 
y LTD, 
Telephones : 
: Manchester— } City 8666 Oxide, 5883 Central Manchester. 
Miles Platting and Clayton j (8 lines). a 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Carburetting Benzol, Benz>l Absorbing Oil for Coke-Oven Plants, Toluol, Solvent, Heavy, and Burning 
a era Pyridine Bases, Carbolic Acid and Cresvlic Acid, Soluble Disinfecting Fluid, Creosote, Fuel and 


Lucigen Oils, Black Varnish, Dipping Blacks, Prepared Tar for Asphalting, and for Road Treatment, 
See our Advertisement next week, 
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q British Mannesmann Tubes 
have been in use as Gas Mains 
for 20 years—in many cases 
under conditions that other 
materials would not have stood 


| for 10, 





Leakage, with its always 
serious, and sometimes tragic, 
results, is practically unknown 
on a British Mannesmann Main, 
with its few and efficient joints. 








Welded Joint Main— 
Rhymney & Aber Valleys Gas & Water Co. 





The BRITISH MANNESMANN TUBE Co., Ltd., 
67, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
(Works: Newport, Mon., and Landore, South Wales). 


Makers of Weldless and Lapwelded Tubes for all purposes, 
Tubular Lamp Posts, etc. 
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‘STAVELEY 


COAL & IRON CO.,LTD. 
» CHESTERFIELD. 


TELEGRAMS: 
“STAVIRON, BARROW HILL.” 





TELEPHONE : 
CHESTERFIELD 
251. 




















For LONG LIFE & RELIABILITY. 
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STOTHERT « PITT, 110., 


BATH. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
38, VICTORIA ST., 


S.W. 1. 





FIG, 1330. 


G R A B Se Coavens ) 


COAL 
SLAG 


COKE 
ASHES 


ETC. 





FIG. 884 


ELECTRIC CAPSTANS 


OF ALL TYPES AND SIZES. 


=) 








FS 


Smith’s for Service 








Whatever your requirements may be in 


LIGHTING — HEATING 
— COOKING 


We can deal with them 
PROMPTLY and to 
YOUR SATISFACTION. 











\n Example in New Shade Lights. 


No. 2 e 
Oxy-Silver Finish. 


\O 27863. 
Oxy-Copper Finish 
ug Ea. 31/- subject. 


Ea. 28/- subject. 


GET OUR 
NEW PRICES |‘, 


No. 266 58. 

: a. 24/-sub 

Write US To-day : 
—Do it Now. : 


12” Shade. : 


No. 266 $6. : 
Ea. 21/- sub. } 
































J. & W. B. SMITH, Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839) 


15,17, 19,21 &23, FARRINGDON RD., LONDON, E.C.1 


GLASGOW: 118, HOWARD STREET 








{| 
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WOODALLDUCKHAM VERTICAL RETORIS 


FIRST FOREMOST 
1903 1923 


[7% WOODALL: DUCKHAM VERTICAL RETORT & OVEN CONSTRUCTION COi1920 LTD 
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or ol particulars appl) fo 
The WOODALL DUCKHAM CO. 
Head Office: 52 GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W. |. 


; c ’ - RETORTICAL 
Celephone: 9272 VICTORIA Jelegrams:  : SOWEBT 


Manchester District Office: Lloyds Bank Buildings, King Street, Manchester. 
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GAS 
COMPRESSORS 
& EXHAUSTERS 


We supply a complete range of 
Compressors & Exhausters for gas 
and air, suitable for all purposes 
connected with the Gas Industry, in- 
cluding Turbo Compressors for large 
capacities, as_ illustrated below. 


WRITE TO MEPARTMENT “J” FOR PAMPHLETS 
GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 


REAVELL & Co. Lop, 
RANELAGH WORKS, IPSWICH. 


~HANDLING 
OF MATERIALS (Robins System) 


Two 36in. Robins Belt Conveyors installed 
at a large By-Product Gas and Coke Plant. 
The Conveyor on right carries 300 tons of 
coal per hour from the dock to the plant, 





while the Conveyor on left carries the coke 
from the plant to the dock for shipment in 
barges. 

Advice offered and schemes prepared for 
any work in any part of the world. 


FRASER 8. CHALMERS ENGINEERING WORKS 


pRoPme TORS — \ WLLL Gera 
8 LONDON OFFICé 
ERITH.KENT ‘N&=>/ MAGNET HOUSE KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


Associated with 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT CO., OF USS.A. 


REAVELL & Co 
EMCINEERS = iPSWICH 
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S pens ' : 
SS Good gas lighting depends mainly on two = 
© essential factors — the quality of th d and alll nN 

y of the gas used an TAINS, 








The high quality and durability for which it is WWELS 4 
renowned have stood effectively the test of forty RT 
years of fierce competition. 


a 
the medium by which that gas is distributed for Ah 
burning. Hi an i) 
The Welsbach Gas Mantle is the most efficient LT 
medium for economical and_ brilliant lighting. PIA NAM 











TH WT | q 
HH AAMT HAH 
OAYYUDUDOD: HONK 
Willi) RRRRPD PDO T ei 
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WIN) 
' 


VK KR LD 
Heat tyt 


The First on the Market and the Foremost ever si \\) nt 
PPS. ince. \\ 
941. a 


Advt of the Welsbach Light Co., Ltd., Welsbach House, King’s Cross, London, W.C.1. 
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B.T.H. Turbo Gas Exhausters 
possess the combined advantages 
of low steam consumption, 
negligible maintenance costs, 
the ability to maintain a per- 
fectly steady vacuum irrespective 
of output, and no internal lubri- 
cation necessary. They are of 
simple construction and of small 
size in comparison to output. 














The British Thomson-Houston Coy., Ltd., 


Electrical Engineers and Manufacturers, 
Head Office & Works, Rugby. England. 


London Office 33 **Crown House,” Aldwych. 
































Pressure Release 
for Vapours 
at @ Pressure Release where Vapours come oft 
rast . 


Condensers. 


a alll 


Storage 


i 


; Furnaces 
Reservoir for Dehydrated 
Tar for N°2 Coil. 


DEHYDRATION. DISTILLATION. 


Simplicity and low capital cost. 1. The pitch can be tested in bulk and corrected if necessary 
Ease of handling and minimum of labour. before running off. 


Economical working of fuel. 2. The continuous dehydration ensures the maximum output 
Entire absence of fire risks. through the FINAL still. _ ; 
Adapted for many purposes. Dehydrated tar can be made without the FINAL still. 
Distillation of tar can be carried out to pitch by small addition. Variation of water content does not reduce the throughput. 
Can be used for Topping Creosote, Crude Light Oil and De- The tar is absolutely dehydrated before the tar enters the 
benzolising Wash Oil. FINAL still, and stills never froth. 
Owr Balance Skea! of Cuts well worth inestigation— a a be made 


Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s Patent Furnace Co., Ltd., 


Telegrams—* Evaporator- Phone-London.”” 76, Victoria Street, London, S.W. Telephone—VICTORIA 2411. = 
FRANCE: SOCIETE WILTON, 233, BOULEVARD GAUTIER, BORDEAUX. = 
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‘NICO’ 





The 


“Nico” Burners 


are 


the Hall- Mark 


of 
Efficiency 
Simplicity 
and 


Durability. 








No. 21. 





Original Inverted Incandescent 
Gas Burners and Mantles. 


“Nico” Mantles 
are 
Unsurpassed 


for 


Strength 
Brilliancy 


and 


Lasting Power. 





No. 23. 
Standard Large. 


3-Light Bijou 


Superheater Burner. 


Standard Large. 


A low-priced Burner of “Nico” quality. 
This Burner, which is also made in medium, 
bijou, and 3 light bijou superheater sizes, 
has been designed to meet the demand for a 


A neat and artistic 


Burner at a popular Highest possible 





Head Offices and Showrooms : 
Manufactory—ROSCAR WORKS, 
Telephone—Holborn 2680 (2 lines). 





price. Good Quality Burner at aCompetitive Price. efficiency. 
New Season’s Gas Catalogue 
(134 pages) Now Ready. 
Post Free on Application. 
THE NEW INVERTED INCANDESCENT GAS LAMP Co., Ltd., MANUFACTURERS 


19 & 21, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
SUMMERHILL 
Telegrams—* Validness, Lud, London.” 


ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 


Cl 


“ BE 














PATENT 


“Standard” Centrifugal Washers 


For Extraction of Ammonia, Toluol, Cyanide, Benzol, 
Naphthalene, etoc., from Coal and Other Gases. 





Patent “Standard” Centrifugal Washers at the Windsor Street Station 
of the Birmingham Corporation. 


Nore :—Repeat order received for two machines for 
this Station, and one in use at Saltley Station. 


KirkHAM, HuLett, & GHANDLER, LtD. 


37 & 38, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London. W.C, 2. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ WasHer Estranv Lonpon.” Telephone No, 1348 City, 











" MEASUREMENT 


GAS VOLUMES 


. RKON ” Gas Volume Recorders and 


Indicators are hydrostatic instruments, 
simpler, more compact, and far cheaper than 
any other form of Gas Meter. 


They are used for any quantity 














of gas, in any pipe. at any 
pressure up to about 22 \bs. 


The Recorder Chart is 24" 
long by 8" high, giving a very 
open record of the daily gas flow 


These Gas Volume Recorders 


and Indicators are used all over 
the world for measuring gas and 
air in Gas Works, Chemical 
Works, Coke Oven Plants, 
Blast Furnaces, and Gas Pro- 


ducers, etc. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET TO— 
WALKER, 
CROSWELLER 


& COMPANY 
* 38 DANE’S INN HOUSE, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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GAS COMPRESSORS. 








Other Other 
Specialities. Specialities. 


HEAVY OIL 
ENGINES 
(Diesel Type). 
PARAFFIN 
ENGINES. 


PNEUMATIC 
HOSE 
COUPLINGS. 


STEAM 
ENGINES. 





TURBINES. 


CONDENSING 
PLANTS. 


x 











tage ak = Ss 7 





Two of three Steam Driven Gas Compressors installed at Birmingham Corporation Gas Dept. 
One of 150,000 cub. ft. per hr. to 15 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Two ,, 300,000 ” ” ss 1S gy ” ” 





‘enfiaitinomm” BELLIS & MORCOM, Ltd., "sess" 
BIRMING HAM™. 

































Len the Gas Salesman can, with confidence, recom- 


. mend Clark’s Patent Hygienic Sypbon Stoves. 
For over 30 years they have been in constant use for heating 
Shops, Offices, Workrooms, Halls, Corridors, &c 


CLARK’S Patent SYPHON STOVES 


are easily fitted and can be placed in almost any position. The 


whole of the heat developed is usefully employed—they are 100° 
efficient. 


The arrangement of the burner complies with the demand tor visibility 
of flame so pleasing to the eye. The copper reflector also serves to 


reflect a cheerful glow. Fitted with Vitreosil Chimneys. No flue ovtle/ 
required, 


Send for supplies or attractive selling literature, 


CLARK’S SYPHON STOVE CO., LTD. 


Works: Grappenhall, Warrington. 


London Offices & Showrooms: 164/172, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
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Last Longest and 
Burn Brightest 





The highest lighting efficiency is obtained at an 
economical figure by using ‘ Zeimar” Mantles. 
Every particle of raw material used in manufac- 
ture is of the best quality, and it is handled 
only by careful experienced British workers. 


ZEIMAR 


GAS MANTLES. 
-FRAMIE CO., BREDBURY 


Near Stockport. 























a 

















E. COCKEY & SONS, Ltd. 


GARSTON WORKS, 


FRO ME (Somerset) 


London Office: 39, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Telephone : 5238 Victoria, 
Telegrams: Edcosolim, Sowest, London. 


Works : 


Telephone : 16 Frome. 
Telegrams; Cockeys, Frome. 













With our 


“REVERSIBLE” 
CENTRE VALVE 


— And Work Economically — 


also for 


COCKEY’S ‘sz:s¢ Non-Mechanical Washer. 
Livesey Washers, Condensers, Scrubbers. 


GASHOLDERS. 
CAST IRON and STEEL TANKS, etc., etc. 
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THE PODMORE 


No. 8001 Lamp, Patented and Reg. Design. 


THE Lamp for Outdoor Lighting 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 
With Aluminium Inner Cones and Linings. 
Every Burner under separate control. 


Every Part Detachable and Renewable, 
Easy to Repair. Never been excelled. 


Quality of Workmanship Guaranteed. 


















Can be fitted with Superheated Cluster Burners in 3 Light, 
4 Light, 5 Light, 6 Light, 7 Light, and 8 Light — Single or 
Dual Control. 


A. E. PODMORE & CO. 


(A. E. PODMORE, Proprietor) 


Gas Lighting Engineers, Patentees, & Manufacturers, 


34, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, E.C.1. 


Telegrams: ‘* Promerope Smith, London.”” Telephone: No. 6€00 Central. A.B.C, Code 
5th Ed. used. Marconi, International Code. 




















i} | 








Every Kirke Patent Gas-Fired Boiler installed is a definite source of 
profit to its purchaser—and we can PROVE it. 


MORE TOWN GAS SHOULD BE USED 
FOR RAISING STEAM IN SMALL QUANTITIES 


KIRKE Eee 





. 


PATENT GAS-FIRED Tagnmal, @ ermoms 
I work on natural draught if desired and 


no attendant is required for stoking, so 
a saving the extra cost of the gas. Read | 
these points and get into touch with us: 


| NO FIREBOX. NO BACKFIRING POSSIBLE. NO 
ler. DUST. NO STOKING. NO LABOUR. NO COAL 
CARTAGE. NO ASH REMOVAL. NO STAND-BY 


21S, LOSSES. 120 ibs. Pressure from Cold in 30 Mins. 


GET INTO TOUCH WITH US. ASK 
FOR PROOF OF ADVANTAGES = a 
pet ce A lg Ag oes A photograph of a Kirke Patent Town Gas-fired Boiler 


tc working at a normal pressure of 750 lbs. per sq. inch. 


— SPENCER-BON ECOURT, Ltd., Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, Lro. 


The United Gas Improvement Co., U.S.A. 


WATER GAS 


BLUE & CARBURETTED 
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WASTE - HEAT - BOILERS 


Of Special Design and very high Efficiency. 


MAKE all the STEAM for the plant. 
SAVE all Boller FUEL and LABOUR. 
initial COST frequently REPAID within TWO Years. 


88, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. I. 


Brussels Office: 82, Rue du Trone, Ixelles. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Consolidated Association and Power. 


As distant observers, we have noticed quite a new atmo- 
sphere in respect of gas affairs in the United States since 
the present American Gas Association came into being. 
There is much greater activity, stronger enthusiasm, and 
an enlivened interest on the part of all sections not only in 
their own, but in the divisional work in which they are not 
immediately concerned. Thisisall tothe good. It enables, 





to serve the common end, a better shaping of policies and | 


to the complete organization of the industry, under one head 
Council as in America, are constituted of nothing more than 
prejudices ; ’ and yet complete organization is “‘ desirable.” 


| The problem is how can these prejudices be cleared away. 


procedure in each section than was previously possible. In | 


this country we have not reached the state of a comprehen- 
with the power that such completeness gives. 


ization than tormerly obtained ; but that stage is somewhat 
short of the conditions that exist to-day in the United States. 
However, it is not altogether to our credit at home that we 
have not been the pioneers in leading the way to producing 
a combination of the gas interests complete in structure and 
working positively and strongly to one end. Competition 
from electricity in America has been very strong; and the 
gas industry there has had a harder task to recover ground 
and to break new ground than have gas undertakings in 
this country. We hold that the latter-day achievements of 
our friends in America would not have been so great as they 
have been had it not been for the bringing of the component 
parts of the industry into one great body, with all the in- 
spiring effects that such unity can and doesengender. The 
American Gas Association is an “association” in the truest 
sense of the word. It associates all interests, and the inter- 
course produces common action, and influences the fashion- 
ing of things just as progress demands. There are nota 
few men in the British gas industry who wish that a simi- 
lar condition of completeness in gas organization prevailed 
in this country. Even some of our administrators, who 
have only, during the past few years, had the opportunity 
of co-operating in the work of the gas industry, are con- 
vinced, from their growing experience, that organization 
and co-operation should be carried to a finished state, so as 
to gain the maximum power in forward and defensive move- 
ments. It is a singular thing that anyone should obstruct 
the realization of that desirable condition. 

No one can deny that in the Chairman of the Birmingham 
Corporation Gas Committee, and ex-President of the British 
Commercial Gas Association (Alderman J. H. Lloyd, M.A.), 
we have a keen observer of the affairs of the gas industry ; 
and he is persuaded that what has been done in the United 
States in the way of organization is the correct thing. There 
Was a short paragraph in his recent Presidential Address to 
the Association which may have escaped notice by some 
teaders, but which, in our opinion, represents views that are 
extensively held in theindustry. He said that the time may 
come when we should follow the example of our friends in 
America, and set up a British Gas Association, with its 
Various sections and with one homogeneous head Council. 
He added that there remain many prejudices to be destroyed 
before this desirable event takes place; but he hopes ere 
long the gas industry will be a fully united family. This 
indicates that Alderman Lloyd, who for such a great number 
of years has had his interest concentrated upon the gas 
affairs of Birmingham, has found, since he entered into 
the co-operative work of the industry, that the obstructions 


| sociation that the world possesses to-day. 
sive organization—sectionized, but moving as a single body, 
We have | 


admittedly attained a much more advanced stage in organ- | ing was held which founded the original American Gas As- 


There is no question that they are of a stubborn kind; and 
this, of course, makes the task more irksome. 

That difficult problem is one which must be left to others 
to consider and discuss. But it may help them if we point 
to some of the results that complete organization has given 
in the United States. We have in later columns a pen 
picture of the impressions of a highly esteemed American 
correspondent who was present at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the American Gas Association—the largest Gas As- 
It was only the 
fifth meeting of the complete organization which now exists ; 
but it is exactly half-a-century ago that the first small meet- 


sociation. We congratulate the more powerful organiza- 
tion of to-day upon the jubilee of the planting of the sapling 
which has developed and developed until the whole of the 
interests of the American gas industry are incorporated in 
its now mighty trunk—the result of intelligent culture and 
perceptive wisdom. To-day, says our American contributor, 
“the keynote is service—how to make each unit, and the 
industry as a whole, perform most efficiently its indispens- 
able réle in the nation’s life.” Without complete organiza- 
tion, and a uniting of forces, we cannot avoid falling short 
of the maximum possible efficiency in our industrial affairs. 
Just ponder over this fact—that to-day at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Gas Association the attendance is no 
less than 3000; and the number is divided into six groups. 
Yet after four days’ conference that vast number separate to 
their daily duties conscious of how many are the important 
questions that remain for solution. With all the concentra- 
tion of so many minds, there is so much to be done that time 
is against them. Look again on another prominent feature 
of the meeting. There were 3000 gas men from all parts 
of the United States gathered in Atlantic City; and those 
3000 men were able to inspect an exhibition of the apparatus 
and appliances of 160 manufacturers who are members of 
their appropriate section of the Association. The extent of 
that exhibition is seen by the fact that no less than 27,000 
sq. ft. of space was required for the accommodation of the 
exhibits cn the famous Steel Pier. Apart from the discus- 
sions on technical, commercial, financial, and administra- 
tive questions, the exhibiton must have been marvellously 
valuable in enlightenment to men who could not have had 
any other opportunity of examining such a collection of the 
latest of gas productions from the manufacturers all over 
that extensive country. It is the recognition of the fact 
that the operations of the apparatus and appliance manufac- 
turers are an integral part of the work of the gas industry, 
and that they have a right to inclusion in the Association— 
“association” to which the broadest meaning is given—that 
such a comprehensive exhibition was made possible. Then 
another point. Our contributor refers to the “‘ wonderful” 
financial showing of the Treasurer’s report. The receipts 
for the year amounted to $260,o00—shall we call it £54,000 ? 
—and there is an accumulated surplus of $100,000 in 
cash and securities. We cannot, nor do we wish to, give a 
stronger comment upon this than was supplied by our old 
friend and occasional contributor: “ Truly, our gas industry 
‘‘in this country has ‘found itself,’ and each year shows 
“ more clearly how much good results from the possession 
“ of adequate resources by a trained staff, reinforced by 
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ing of things just as progress demands. There are nota 
few men in the British gas industry who wish that a simi- 
§ lar condition of completeness in gas organization prevailed 
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| to the complete organization of the industry, under one head 


| Council as in America, are constituted of nothing more than 


“ prejudices ;” and yet complete organization is “ desirable.” 
The problem is how can these prejudices be cleared away. 
There is no question that they are of a stubborn kind; and 
this, of course, makes the task more irksome. 

That difficult problem is one which must be left to others 
to consider and discuss. But it may help them if we point 
to some of the results that complete organization has given 
in the United States. We have in later columns a pen 
picture of the impressions of a highly esteemed American 
correspondent who was present at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the American Gas Association—the largest Gas As- 
sociation that the world possesses to-day. It was only the 
fifth meeting of the complete organization which now exists ; 
but it is exactly half-a-century ago that the first small meet- 
ing was held which founded the original American Gas As- 
sociation. We congratulate the more powerful organiza- 
tion of to-day upon the jubilee of the planting of the sapling 
which has developed and developed until the whole of the 
interests of the American gas industry are incorporated in 
its now mighty trunk—the result of intelligent culture and 
perceptive wisdom. To-day, says our American contributor, 
“the keynote is service—how to make each unit, and the 
industry as a whole, perform most efficiently its indispens- 
able réle in the nation’s life.” Without complete organiza- 
tion, and a uniting of forces, we cannot avoid falling short 
of the maximum possible efficiency in our industrial affairs. 
Just ponder over this fact—that to-day at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Gas Association the attendance is no 
less than 3000 ; and the number is divided into six groups. 
Yet after four days’ conference that vast number separate to 
their daily duties conscious of how many are the important 
questions that remain for solution. With all the concentra- 
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No one can deny that in the Chairman of the Birmingham 
Corporation Gas Committee, and ex-President of the British 
Commercial Gas Association (Alderman J. H. Lloyd, M.A.), 
we have a keen observer of the affairs of the gas industry ; 
and he is persuaded that what has been done in the United 
States in the way of organization is the correct thing. There 
Was a short paragraph in his recent Presidential Address to 
the Association which may have escaped notice by some 
teaders, but which, in our opinion, represents views that are 
*xtensively held in theindustry. He said that the time may 
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this country. We hold that the latter-day achievements of 
our friends in America would not have been so great as they 
have been had it not been for the bringing of the component 
parts of the industry into one great body, with all the in- 
spiring effects that such unity can and doesengender. The | 
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is against them. Look again on another prominent feature 
of the meeting. There were 3000 gas men from all parts 
of the United States gathered in Atlantic City; and those 
3000 men were able to inspect an exhibition of the apparatus 
and appliances of 160 manufacturers who are members of 
their appropriate section of the Association. The extent of 
that exhibition is seen by the fact that no less than 27,000 
sq. ft. of space was required for the accommodation of the 
exhibits on the famous Steel Pier. Apart from the discus- 
sions on technical, commercial, financial, and administra- 
tive questions, the exhibiton must have been marvellously 
valuable in enlightenment to men who could not have had 
any other opportunity of examining such a collection of the 
latest of gas productions from the manufacturers all over 
that extensive country. It is the recognition of the fact 
that the operations of the apparatus and appliance manufac- 
turers are an integral part of the work of the gas industry, 
and that they have a right to inclusion in the Association— 
“ association ” to which the broadest meaning is given—that 
such a comprehensive exhibition was made possible. Then 
another point. Our contributor refers to the ‘‘ wonderful” 
financial showing of the Treasurer’s report. The receipts 
for the year amounted to $260,o00—shall we call it £ 54,000? 
—and there is an accumulated surplus of $100,000 in 
cash and securities. We cannot, nor do we wish to, give a 
stronger comment upon this than was supplied by our old 
friend and occasional contributor: “ Truly, our gas industry 
‘in this country has ‘found itself,’ and each year shows 
“ more clearly how much good results from the possession 
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“‘ volunteer committees, and all working for, and speaking 
“in the name of, a truly national organization.” 

With regard to the proceedings at the sectional meetings, 
we shall, as opportunity permits, be publishing abstracts of 
some of the papers. Our American correspondent gives an 
indication of certain of the matters discussed. They are 
varied and far-reaching. He mentions the account given 
by Dr. E. W. Smith of experiences in this country with 
the therm. The lecture has already been published in our 
columns, and a few editorial reflections have been given 
regarding Dr. Smith’s views of the position of the therm 
system. We agree with the President of the Association 
(Mr. R. B. Brown, of Milwaukee) as to the substantial present 
position and wonderful prospects of the gas industry. When 
we get a more intimate knowledge of what he means by 
“‘standardized”” methods of gas manufacture, we shall be 
able to say whether or not we agree with him in that. When 
we think of standardized methods of gas manufacture, we 
wonder whence the standardized coal is to come and the 
standardized requirements for gas. Another matter is that 
in the United States much successful work is being done in 
securing customer ownership of gas capital, as well as 
employee purchasing of shares. This is a sagacious move- 
ment. It has been adopted somewhat lightly in this country ; 
but our Parliament sometimes regard matters too strictly 
from the point of view of the public, and treat as of secon- 
dary consideration the best interests and stability of a public 
utility concern. And so we get conditions inserted in auction 
clauses and so forth as to the issue of gas capital, which 
are not always to the advantage of gas undertakings. Some- 
times they work all right in securing cheaper capital ; but 
we have a big belief in the strength that comes from making 
customers and employees co-partners to the fullest possible 
extent. Everything that produces additional safety for a 
business is politic. Another point upon which we agree is 
as to proper supervision and remuneration of all employees 
in direct contact with the consumers. With the reason 
advanced by our contributor for this, however, we are not 
altogether enamoured. Proper supervision and remunera- 
tion, he says, should be given “to ensure the consumer 
courteous treatment at all times, and thus build-up for the 
company the lasting goodwill of its community.” We do 
not believe in money payment being regarded as something 
necessary to “ensure” courteous treatment of consumers, 
We believe in a money payment being adequate to secure 
the services of men whose very nature ensures them being 
gentlemen in all circumstances and on all occasions. 

This is a general reference to points that arrest attention 
in our correspondent’s review of the proceedings at the 
annual meeting of the American Gas Association ; and we 
have to confess—and we do so without qualification—that 
that Association has given the lead to the gas industry the 
world over in the matter of organization to realize the utmost 
co-operative efficiency in the interests of gas undertakings. 
And we may remind readers that Alderman Lloyd tells us 
that only prejudices hinder a consummation in gas organiza- 
tion in this country which would bring us up to the standard 
that has been reached and set by America. 


Record Orders Despite Strenuous Competition. 


A GREAT deal has been heard lately as to what is being 
done in Glasgow by the Corporation Electricity Depart- 
ment. Puffs of all kinds are found in the electrical papers ; 
and the professed beliefs of the Department are well 
disclosed by the extracts from a circular to which Mr. J. 
Jamieson called attention in his Inaugural Address to the 
Scottish Salesmen’s Circle, as published in the October issue 
of “THe Gas SaLesman.” In that circular, it was stated 
that ‘‘the late Convener of the Electricity Propaganda 
Committee was sanguine enough to believe that once these 
electric houses [all-electric houses] are set going, gas need 
not be introduced for any purpose in any future building 
scheme.” Of course, it “need not,” if the tenants do not 
want it, and are prepared to pay the piper for something 
else. What is more important from the tenants’ point 
of view is that electricity “‘need not” be introduced, 
if cheaper gas is used in future housing schemes. The 
circular also quotes the question asked some time since by 
the misinformed ‘‘ Glasgow Herald” —*“ Has the time not 
come to admit frankly that gas is out of date?’’ We dealt 
with the “Glasgow Herald” in our issue of Jan. 31 last 
[p. 256] ; and it is unnecessary to refer again to the ignor- 
ance disclosed by its article, seeing that it has never had 
the courage to reply to ourcriticism. We do not remember 


that the Glasgow Gas Department has ever set-out to aitack 
the Corporation Electricity Department in similar ways; 
and, in our opinion, the Corporation would be well advised 
to put an end to any warfare such as may arise between the 
two Departments, if such representations are permitted as 
are contained in the circular to which we have alluded. If 
attacks are made by one department, then surely the other 
should, if desired, be permitted to make reply. The Gas 
Department have no fear as to the results of the electricity 
campaign. Experience proves more than words; and it is 
a bad sign when one municipal trading department has to 
have recourse to attacks such as the circular instances for 
the purpose of trying to develop business, instead of relying 
upon the merits of its commodity and appliances. 

Facts speak. The outstanding fact regarding gas and 
electricity affairs in Glasgow is that the Gas Department is 
experiencing a record demand for gas-consuming appliances 
—despite the activities in the cooking and heating line of 
the Electricity Department. During the past three months, 
investigation shows, the Gas Department, in addition to their 
own permanent staff of 250 fitters, have employed the staffs 
of over 300 master plumbersin Glasgow. These are things 
that are not done for fun. At the present time, the anxiety 
of the department is not caused by electrical competition, 
but by the difficulty of meeting the demand for gas appli- 
ances. The position is not being over-stated when we say 
that more than 3000 gas-consuming appliances are on order 
to be fitted in the Glasgow gas-supply area. In later 
columns, some information is given as to the success 
achieved by gas at the recent Housing and Health Exhibi- 
tion in Glasgow ; and a chart which accompanies the notice 
shows that, during the period of the exhibition, orders 
were received for upwards of 2000 gas-heating appliances, 
nearly 920 cooking apparatus, and about fifty water-heaters. 
What have the electrical people to say to the verdict of the 
public, as attested by these figures, in view of the exertions 
of the Electricity Department ? It does not look as though 
the citizens of Glasgow regard gas as obsolete, or as having 
been superseded economically or otherwise by electricity. 
We repeat, facts speak ; and on this occasion eloquently. 


“ Broadcasting.” 


WE have led the pace for the electricity industry in many 
ways in propaganda work. Our “B.C.G.A.” long ante- 
ceded the Electrical Development Association ; and the 
methods of the former, so far as known, have been largely 
adopted by the latter, or at any rate to the extent that 
means would allow. The roads of our general advertising 
and educational work have also been trodden with a faith- 
fulness that flatters gas undertakings. We do not blame 
the electricity undertakings or their Development Associa- 
tion. Approval of our methods shows that, up to the point 
to which they go, there is nothing better. But the electrical 
industry beat us in taking advantage of the broadcasting 
boom to circulate messages regarding the merits of elec- 
tricity to listeners-in within the range of the broadcasting 
station. Naturally, there have been several omissions in 
certain of those messages. Only those things which an elec- 
trician may tell have been told. A commodity may possess 
many merits, and at the same time many demerits; but m 
the case of electricity, the time available for a lecturette 
has not allowed, even had there been the will, of mention 
being made of the demerits. From the electrical point of 
view, that perhaps is just as well. eR 
However, anything that a competitor does which is 
any way valuable in respect of propaganda must be done 
by the other party; and so to-day, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the “ B.C.G.A, 
is broadcasting a short lecture on gas. The time permitted 
(by those addressed) for this sort of thing is not long ; and s0 
there has to be compression of an order that does not do 
full justice to the subject. Naturally, too, the occasion de- 
mands that the lecturer should treat his subject in 45 
elementary a fashion as possible, so that all listeners-I0 
may appreciate the points. Otherwise, the broadcasting of 
such a topic would be altogether valueless. We are pub- 
lishing Mr. Goodenough’s brief lecture in other columns, 
and although we are not “listening-in” this evening, we 
can believe that the chatty style in which the lecture 's 
being delivered will hold the ears of a good many people, 
and that some of the seed that is scattered will fall om 
good ground. Just one point in the lecture to which wé 





may give the emphasis of repetition: ‘‘ The heaviest 2° 
‘consumption per acre in London is in the Harley Street: 
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«Wimpole Street area. Thousands of gas-fires are to be 
«found in the homes of our leading physicians and surgeons, 
“jn nursing-homes, and in hospitals. That is a sufficient 
“answer to any query as to the healthiness of gas heating.” 
Itis a sufficient answer, too, to those electrical men who 
inorantly talk of escaping poisonous fumes from gas-fires. 
The experience of prominent physicians is of a value vastly 
superior to the talk of people without experience. 

However, although the methods adopted by trade com- 
petitors have to be countered, we are not altogether satisfied 
that the “ broadcasting’ method of advertising will bring 
any large reward. Trade announcements, we believe, are 
unwelcome intruders to most listeners-in. They “ listen- 
in” for recreation, and not for instruction as to the virtues 
of this or that commodity, as delineated by a representative 
of those who have the commodity for sale. They want 
music, or the humour of the music-hall artiste; and they 
will resent the intrusion of a voice that may be very fine 
and eloquent, but is giving vent to something that is not 
expected and is not required. Many a listener-in will say 
“Hang Gas!” and “Hang Electricity!” It is wrong 
perhaps to use such expressions; but disappointment may 
perhaps be permitted a little liberty. 





























The Bi-Part System of Gas Charging. 


Hatirax is being made the experimental ground for new 
kystems of gas charging. A departure from the flat rate 
was originally due to the belief of Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky and 
his Committee that, given facilities for getting gas at a 
cheaper price beyond a certain consumption, the users of 
it would increase their patronage. The results have justi- 
fied the belief; but still there is no evidence that, had there 
been an all-round reduction of price, the result would not 
have been the same. We know that during the past five 
years the rate of increase in consumption in the industry 
generally has been higher than in any of the three pre- 
ceding quinquennial periods. But Mr. M‘Lusky holds that 
there has been sufficient proof at Halifax that the new sys- 
tem is really popular ; and we believe his opinion is that it 
has done more than flat rates and discounts could have done 
to boost consumption. We commented on the new system 
hen the author of it introduced it at a district meeting of 
he “B.C.G.A.” at Oldham last spring; and we do not 
withdraw from what was then said that, if it showed a 
greater success than the system of flat charges with discounts 
for large consumption, then the increase so obtained would 
be an advantage to both the gas undertaking and the con- 
sumers, inasmuch as any method which increases the day 
lad and reduces the distribution and other charges per 
1000 c.ft. or per therm is a benefit. As to the popularity of 
the new system among Halifax consumers there can be 
no doubt from what Mr. M‘Lusky said in his paper seven 
months or so ago. Then about 25 p.ct. of the whole num- 
ber of consumers had adopted the system. With respect 
to it, however, we made two objections—the first as to the 
arbitrary basis on which the system was based, which gave 
an advantage to large families who lived in small rooms 
over small families who lived in large rooms, and the second 
that the system was not generally applicable, inasmuch as 
itcould not be applied to companies having a standard or 
tasic price and a standard or basic dividend. It is unneces- 
sary to reiterate the arguments then advanced. 

The system is known as the ‘standard requirement ” 
scheme ; the “standard requirement” being based on the 
lloor area of the living and reception rooms; the multiplier 
per square foot per annum being taken as 374 c.ft., which 
tepresents the amount of gas that is sufficient for lighting 
Purposes with the modern inverted burner. Suppose the 
combined area of a living and reception room is 320 sq.ft.— 
multiplied by 373 c.ft., this gives 12,000 c.ft. This 12,000 
Cit, or whatever the “standard requirement” may work 
Out to, is charged at the full current price of 3s. 11d. per 
1000 c.{t., and all above that quantity at 6d: less. Now as 
fom next March, there is to be an alternative system, which 
will undoubtedly be an advantage to the consumers com- 
pared with the present system, and should encourage the 
further use of gas. The idea follows very much on the 
lines of the electrical bi-part tariff, under which the con- 
sumers pay a fixed charge, and get their electricity at a low 
Piice per unit. The “standard requirement” for gas will 
till be ascertained in the same way; and upon this the 
xed charge will be based, at the rate of 1d. per 1000 c.ft. 
Week. Suppose the “standard requirement ” is gooo c.ft. 
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per annum, the fixed charge will be od. per week, or gs. gd- 
per quarter, or 39s. per year payable quarterly; or if the 
“standard requirement” is 15,000 c.ft. per annum, the fixed 
charge will be 1s. 3d. per week, or 16s. 3d. per quarter, 
or 65s. a year. All gas consumed will be charged for 
at the fixed price of 2s. per 1000 c.ft. This 2s. should 
be an effective stimulus to an increased use of gas. But 
we should strongly advise the consumers, however big their 
gas requirements, if they wish to be economical and do not 
mind the inconvenience, to look out for houses with small 
living and reception rooms, so as to have their “ standard 
requirement” and fixed charge calculated on the lowest 
possible basis. 

Let us see what happens from the three examples Mr. 
M‘Lusky gives in the announcement we made of the alter- 
native system on p. 271 of our issue for Oct. 24. The con- 
sumer whose “ standard requirement ” is only gooo c.ft. per 
annum uses 49,700 c.ft., and pays a total of 138s. 5d. per 
quarter. This is only 5d. more than the man pays whose 
“standard requirement ” is 12,000 c.ft., but who only uses 
43,000 c.ft.a year, or 6700 c.ft. less. If the latter increased 
his consumption to the same amount as the other consumer 
he would be paying in his total between 13s. and 14s. more 
per annum than the otherman. Why? This alone shows 
the unscientific nature of the basis for ascertaining the fixed 
charge. But a further and worse illustration is supplied by 
the consumer whose “ standard requirement” is 15,000 c.ft., 
and whose consumption is higher than the other two— 
namely, 56,200 c.ft. He pays 177s. 5d. per annum in fixed 
charges and consumption. We want to know why this 
man who consumes 56,200 c.ft. should, under the alterna- 
tive system, pay more per 1000 c.ft. than the man who con- 
sumes 49,700 c.ft. Working out the figures, the latter 
pays an average of 2s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft.,; the former 3s. 2d., 
or 7d. per 1000 c.ft. more. Perhaps Mr. M‘Lusky will 
show us the justification for this. Of course, we quite 
appreciate that the farther a consumer carries his consump- 
tion, the lower the average of the fixed charges will be per 
1ooo c.ft. But assuming the cases given for illustration 
purposes represent the maximum requirements of the three 
consumers, then the fairness to the largest consumer 
is not very clear, What Mr. M‘Lusky does prove is 
that compared with the original “ standard requirement ” 
system, the consumers will always benefit from the fixed 
charge, plus 2s. per 1000 c.ft.; what he does not prove is 
the fairness of the system as between consumer and con- 
sumer. It should, however, be an incentive to additional 
consumption, seeing that the relation of the fixed charge 
to consumption must diminish with every 1000 c.ft. used. 








Protection ! 


The best policy of protection the gas industry can adopt is 
the maintenance of gas consumers’ appliances. 


Therm Standard Prices. 

The Public Control Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil have recommended that application be made to the Board of 
Trade for an Order to reduce the standard price applicable to the 
Commercial Gas Company. Next Wednesday, the inquiry opens 
respecting a similar application as to the standard price of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 


To the President of the Société Technique. 


M. le Président has brought a blush to our cheeks. Glancing 
through the first instalment of his report on the Birmingham 
Exhibition as published by our contemporary, the “ Journal des 
Usines a Gaz,” we find the following: “ The Exhibition contained 
a considerable variety of lighting appliances. This outlet for gas 
will certainly develop no more, but its importance is such that the 
English gas engineers are seeking, by every means at their dis- 
posal, to avoid its diminution. Accordingly, gas-lighting fittings 
have been improved especially as regards their exterior design, in 
order to make them as fascinating as electric lighting appliances.” 
We can assure M. le Président that he does not here reflect the 
mentality of the best and most successful—in fact, the majority 
of—gas engineers in this country. We could call his attention to 
many excellent presentations of the lighting-load case, which have 
been published since Dr. Carpenter’s brilliant contribution to the 
1921 meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers. We would 
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respectfully remind M. le Président that at the present time the 
British gas industry is seeking reinforcements to protect the light- 
ing load, perhaps by free maintenance; we have the temerity to 
call attention to the four objectives which have been marked out 
for conquest in the French centenary and jubilee campaign next 
year [see p. 376], and to ask whether, in the President’s view, 
the above statement is pro or anti gas. In the anxious days 
which followed the German attack of March, 1918, the allies were 
stimulated by that historic order-of the-day: ‘“‘ The British Army 
is fighting with its back to the wall.” Let the French gas industry 
at least stand with its back to the wall; if itis breached, complete 
possession of the Channel Ports of Lighting will be a wonderful 
acquisition and jumping-off point for our colleagues’ adversaries. 


Electric-Cookers. 


The electricity supply industry is very anxious to develop 
its domestic business; and it would rather have the cooking part 
than the seasonal and spasmodic heating load. General heating 
by electricity is much too expensive to gain for it any popularity 
among the mass of the population. In connection with cooking, 
electrical engineers have ever-present in their minds the difficul- 
ties which interpose themselves along the path of progress; but 
there are very few of them who care to say anything about those 
obstacles. In answering some questions at a recent lecture at 
Eastbourne, the Corporation Electrical Engineer (Mr. J. Kemp 
Brydges) was not so reticent as some of his fellows. He ex- 
pressed the opinion (despite the insecure foundation) that the elec- 
tric cooker is coming to the fore; the ‘‘ coming ” is at funereal pace. 
He admitted that its cost, “as a stove, was so far about double 
that of others, and this from the commercial point of view was a 
drawback.” But he is a great believer in its merits; and he also 
has faith in the statements of that ancient (though not always 
accurate) lady, Mrs. Beeton, regarding the shrinkage of meat by 
different heating processes. Of course, Mr. Brydges did not say 
(but we should like him to do so) why, if equal temperatures are 
used, in a gas and electric oven, meat cooked in the former should 
so misbehave itself as to lose more weight than if cooked in the 
latter. He also said there were forty or fifty electric cookers in use 
in Eastbourne, and they area great success. If,after twenty years’ 
propaganda, there are only forty or fifty electric cookers at work 
in a cleanly, hygienic town like sunny Eastbourne, the prospects, 
it seems to us, are not exactly rosy. We find in the half-yearly 
accounts of the Eastbourne Gas Company that they have 10,402 
gas-stoves out on hire, to which should be added at least several 
thousand privately owned gas-cookers. And this after twenty 
years of electrical propaganda on behalf of electric cooking ! 


Progress of the Home Dye Industry. 


The British Dyestuffs Corporation have from time to time 
been subjected to an immense amount of criticism. They may 
have made mistakes; but whatever has been done in that way 
has had an overwhelming contra in the difficulties that the Cor- 
poration have had to encounter. In face of these difficulties, no 
one can say they have not done well. Attestation of this is 
supplied by some figures given, by Dr. A. F. de Monilpied (who is 
associated with the Corporation), in an address at the London 
Rotary Club last week. When it can be claimed that the Corpo- 
ration have now on the market some 1400 different colours, this 
must be admitted to be fine work. When we contrast how our 
home requirements are now being supplied compared with pre- 
war, then again there has to be admission that the Corporation 
have shown good activity. In 1913 Germany made 83 p.ct. of the 
world’s total production of dyestuffs, and we imported go p.ct. 
of our requirements from abroad. To-day, as a result of the war 
and of Government action, the home industry can and do supply 
80 p.ct.of our needs. The dyes are equal in fastness and bright- 
ness to German dyes. This is distinctly good testimony. 


The Miners’ Demands. 


The Miners’ Federation have notified the Mining Association 
of their views regarding a larger allocation of surplus profits to 
the miners as a reward fortheirlabour. It is submitted: (1) That 
standard profits shall be 13 p.ct. of standard wages instead of 
17 pct. (z) That the surplus after meeting standard costs shall 
be divided between wages and profits in the ratio of 87 to 13 
instead of 83 to17. (3) That the minimum wage shall be standard 











wages plus 40 p.ct. thereof, instead of standard wages f/1s 20 pact, 
thereof. (4) That further information as to costs other thay 
wages should be given, particularly in relation to items aboy 
which a difference of opinion might arise as to whether they ar 
properly chargeable to capital or to revenue. It will be remem. 
bered that the Mining Association intimated that when th 
demands of the Federation were formulated and before them, they 
would also present some modifications which they consider desir. 
able from their point of view. 
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WILLIAM HOOKER BRADLEY. 


REGRET was general throughout the gas profession in this country, 
when, in the very early part of last year, we had to announce the 
sudden death of Mr. William H. Bradley, the veteran Chief 
Engineer of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York, anda 
leader of the gas industry in the United States. The memory of 
him—and it is a kindly one—still remains with those who were 
fortunate enough to know him personally; and they will be glad, 
as we ourselves are, to find that an account of his life has been 
prepared, with a number of personal photographs, in the form of 
a handsome booklet. 

In the “ JournaL” for Feb. 8, 1922 (p. 313), some of the main 
incidents of Mr. Bradley’s life were recounted, and these are set 
out in greater detail in the booklet, the receipt of a copy of which 
we gratefully acknowledge. It is a record of hard work, consc¢i- 
entiously and ably performed. Born in New Haven (Conn,), in 
1838, he had reached the ripe age of 84 when he died—full of 
years, and full of honour. We learn that as long ago as 1865 Mr, 
Bradley was engaged, as Superintendent of Construction, at the 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, in supervising the building of 
coal-gas plantsin many cities and towns ; and in this line of work 
he continued until 1877. His experience, even at this time, wasof 
a varied character. For example, in 1874 a foreign promoter had 
induced some New York business men to finance the construc: 
tion of an experimental plant for the manufacture of oxy-hydro- 
gen gas, and the Municipal Oxy-Hydrogen Gas Company of the 
City of New York was organized. The process was alleged tobe 
a great improvement upon the coal-gas system then in universal 
use; but Mr. Bradley ultimately demonstrated its impracticability, 
About the same time, however, M. Tessie du Motay, a French- 
man, had developed a system of manufacturing enriched water 
gas, which promised commercially successful results; and the 
Company just named was re-organized under the title of the 
Municipal Gas Light Company, and embarked upon the con- 
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struction of a carburetted water-gas plant. The design and The | 
construction of this were carried out by Messrs. Rowland and 
Bradley; and eventually the improved plant was recognized, ain't 





not only as being safe to operate (a point upon which much doubt 
had been felt by the workmen), but also as being more economi- 
cal than the coal-gas process. Mr. Bradley’s achievements in 
the development of the water-gas machine were notable. Such, 
indeed, was the success achieved that in 1877 Mr. Bradley resigned 
his position with the Continental Iron Works, and became the 
Engineer of the Municipal Gas Company—a serious competitor 
with the older undertakings—and ultimately adopted entirely the 
Wilkinson process, which closely resembled the Tessie du Motay 
plant. 

Ultimately, passing through various stages, competition led to 
combination, and Messrs. Harrison E Gawtrey and William H. 
Bradley laid the solid foundations upon which the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York was built up. On Jan. 1, 1886, Mr. 
Bradley was appointed Chief Engineer of the Company, every 
Department of which bears striking evidence of the working of 
his fertile brain. He foresaw the increased demand that would 
arise for gas. and recognized the advantages of providing for this 
increased demand by the construction ot a large central station 
at some suitable place other than on Manhattan Island. The 
eventual outcome of this was the now world-famed Astoria plant, 
into the design and construction of which he put his whole heatt 
and soul. On Dec. 3, 1906, he charged the first retort at the 
Astoria works, and the manufacture of gas began in the plant 
which he had visualized twenty years before. Four years later, the char 
following his original plan, the construction was commenced of a ~ peor 
large tunnel under the East River; and in 1915, after great diffi have to 
culties had been encountered and overcome, as recounted in the tectric 
“ JouRNAL ” at the time, gas was sent from Astoria through the Prodigal 
mains in this new tunnel. ‘ “why 

Mr. Bradley possessed many characteristics, but one of the ae is 
most remarkable of them was his unbounded faith in the futureg tesmal 
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of the industry which he had done so much to develop. He died, mr 1 

as he had wished to do, on duty, and still active in the industry a fitti 

which he had served so long and so faithfully. On Jan. 18, 192% fs find 

while seated at his desk in the Company’s offices, he passed away; the mn 

in the midst of the work he had loved so well. — 
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At a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts on W ee temedie 
Nov. 28, Sir Henry John Gauvain, M.A., M.D., M.Ch., wil 





with “ The Effect of Sun, Sea, and Open Air in the | — 7 
Disease.” The Rt. Hon. Arthur Neville Chamberlain, M P., 
preside. 
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PERSONAL. 





The Council announce with regret that, through break-down in 
health, Dr. P. Loncmuir has had to resign the post of Director of 
Research to the British Cast-Iron Research Association, to which 
he was appointed in October last year. Dr. Longmuir has for 
sme time been very ill, following a severe attack of influenza. 


Asaresult of a recent series of by-elections at Drighblington, 
consequent on the voluntary resignation of five Urban District 
Councillors and their submission to the electorate, all but one 
were defeated by new candidates. The retired councillors in- 
cluded Mr. FRED SCHOFIELD, the Gas Manager. 


Mr. Er1jaH STACKHOUSE, Chief Gas Collector to the Walsall 
Town Council, has been with the Corporation for 52 years, and 
will retire on March 31 next. In view of his long, faithful, and 
efficient service, the Gas Committee propose that he shall be 
paid {200 per annum for life; it being understood that he will 
render to the undertaking such service as he may be called 
upon to do. 


_ 


OBITUARY. 








Mr. GEorGE WILLIAM Grosvenor, D.L., J.P., whose death has 
occurred in his 78th year, was prominent in every department of 
ublic life in Kidderminster. He had been on the Board of the 
Kidderminster Gas Company for 53 years, and as Chairman of 
Directors presided at the meeting a few weeks ago. For a great 
many years he was in the Town Council. and he was the oldest 
Magistrate on the Borough Bench, in addition to being Chairman 
of the County Bench. 

The death bas occurred of Mr. F. O. O. Cuuss, Chairman 
of the Wells (Somerset) Gas Light Company. Though he had 
been ill for several months, death took place suddenly on the 
atd ult. Mr. Chubb rendered useful service in connection with 
the gas industry, and his loss is deeply deplored. 


_ 
all 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Not long ago we were commenting on the fact that the electricity 
supply industry was not, generally speaking, making any par- 
ticular efforts in the direction of stimulating the heating business. 
There are fairly good reasons why some 
of them are not doing so. A seasonal 
load, and one variable wit hin wide limits 
tamnot be very attractive to electricity undertakings; and little 
wonder that there is less enthusiasm in this direction than 
formerly. The manufacturers, too, have not been pleased over 
the small amount of encouragement they have been receiving. 
Nevertheless, some of them have been engaged in adding a few 
lew patterns to those previously existing. But there has not 
been much done in this way, other than in the light sheet-metal 
type of casing; but the illustrations show that, when new, they 
are quite attractive looking, and the description of the finishes 
fiscloses a good range. The prospect in regard to durability 
8 another matter; and we are afraid that some of them are 
too flimsy for the British idea of what a fire should be like. 
There is one newcomer of circular form for all-round heating. 
This is fitted with six elements, each of 500 watts loading. This 
would mean in “ fuel” use 3 Kw. per hour, which at 2d. per unit 
would cost 6d.; and multiplied by the hours of use per cold day, 
this would be expensive. However, in the “ Trade Talk” notes 
“Electrical Industries” we read that it is found that demand 
is steadily veering to the better class electric fires, and that less 
is being done in the horribly plain black enamelled cast-iron ones. 
The conclusion is drawn from this that possibly the public, hav- 
ing found electric fires reliable, are willing to pay more money for 
hem, That does not strike us as the. opinion of one who searches 
ot reasons below the surface. We should say that the changein 
the character of the demand—if actually a change—shows that 
a people who constitute the greater part of the community, and 
“ to look to getting good value for money, are not attracted by 
*ectric heating, and that it is the few who have money to spend 
frdigally who are “steadily increasing” the demand for the 
tter class of electric fires. These people, too, have found that 
we Is something fictitious about the asserted heating value of 
esmall types that have been recommended to them ; and so they, 
= fone to the expense of providing the necessary wiring 
vill ase are going to try their luck with larger sizes. They 
™ ad an improvement in the heating, but not in their accounts 
rv ery The same writer urges that the electric fire makers 
, not fall into cutting their prices for this class of business: 
a — them that “if they do, they will get into the same 
m, : as the gas firms did a few years ago when the profit on each 
reed - was almost negligible—a condition of affairs since 
“on me by co operative action—I understand.” What he 
tere aq Ss” is not exactly the truth. The “gas firms” will be 
lien €d to learn that they were in (we take the writer to mean) 
Y plight a few years ago ; and the writer may be enlightened 


The Fire Season. 
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by the statement that there is sufficient keen competition in the 

gas-heating appliances industry to reduce to senseless meaning 

the words * co-operative action.” 

Writing of electric fires reminds us of 

an article on the subject by “ Spectator ” 

which recently appeared in the “ Elec- 

trician.” ‘ Spectator” appears to be a gentleman with a strong 

pro-retailer tendency and an anti-electricity supply authority one 

—at any rate, in connection with this particular subject of elec- 

tric fires. Despite what is said in the preceding paragraph, this 

observer apparently finds in the industry an all-round indifference 

to electric heating. We do not know what other construction 

is to be placed on his assertion as to, first, the difficulty of 
convincing the contractor and the'retailer that there is a large 

market for electric fires; secondly, the accusation of lack of 

enterprise on the part of the electricity supply authorities; and, 
thirdly, the need of revision of the policies and methods of the 
electric fire manufacturers. He declares that there is un- 

doubtedly a large market for these fires. If this is so, the re- 
ceptivity of the market is not noticeably apparent; if the market 
was so large and receptive as is professed, then the electricity in- 
dustry must be, if the business is worth having, well equipped 
with a lot of foolish persons who are blind to what is waiting 
for their occupation. Why has the field not been cultivated ? 
Whatever may be said by electrical writers on the subject, the 
fact that there is not a large occupation of the field is not due to 
the want of effort, but to circumstances over which the industry 
has no control. Electric fire manufacturers, contractors, and 
retailers, cannot alter the inherent difficulties of the electricity 
supply industry in respect of spasmodic loads and low heating 
value (compared with other fuels) for the money expended. How- 
ever, ‘Spectator’ does not embrace these matters in his con- 
siderations. He has regard only to the merchandizing of fires, 
and not to the question of primary importaunce—tbe merchandiz- 
ing of electrical energy. He is of opinion that the competition of 
the electricity supply authorities, with their trading rights and 
hiring-out powers, has a retarding effect on the exertions of the 
retailers of electric fires. But he does not see why this should 
be, seeing that “in hardly any other industry is the hiring system 
or the hire-purchase system so well established as in the gas in- 
dustry, and yet the retailers secure a large business.” He asks 
those who doubt his statement to explore any “ High Street,” and 
see how numerous are the gas fires, and how few are the electric 
fires in the windows of the retailers. That is a question of de- 
mand, and demand is largely the product of the value obtained 
for money—not only in the article itself, but in its subsequent 
use. However, the writer holds it to be a truth that so long as 
retailers ignore the merchandizing of fires, so long will the 
supply authorities continue to make the fire business their pet 
hobby, to develop or hamper as they please. Supply authorities 
who persistently hamper the development of domestic heating, 
he asserts, are common enough. He incidentally states that in- 
capacity of mains, and the high cost of renewals, are the most 
usual excuses. This is followed by the argument that the “ supply 
authorities have a duty to perform to the electrical industry as a 
whole, as well as a duty tothe public.” Havethey not alsoa duty 
to themselves? We think so. Their duty is not to take-on a 
load which is not beneficial to themselves, and therefore to their 
existing customers. And we have yet to learn that duty involves 
the palming-off on the public of a system of heating which is so 
much dearer than any other labour-saving and non-smoke pro- 
ducing one. It is clear that there are men in the electrical in- 
dustry who will not look squarely in the face the facts relating 
to this heating business. They think it is all a question of the 
terms of sale granted by the manufacturers to the retailers, and of 
the want of encouragement by the electricity supply authorities. 
There is something more than that; and the critics should try to 
extend their vision. 


Merchandizing Fires. 


Our electrical contemporaries are con- 
stantly indulging in invective against 
those newspaper reporters who state in 
their accounts of fires that “the cause is attributed to a defective 
electric circuit,” or that “it is supposed a short circuit started the 
fire.’ The number of fires, too, in which the cause is said to be 
“unknown,” it seems to us, has been increasing of late. Other 
reporters are now showing further originality. Not long since we 
saw an account of a fire at a wood yard, in the course of which it 
was stated that electrical machinery (which was totally destroyed) 
had recently been installed. Lord Wharton’s mansion, Halswell 
Park, near Bridgwater, was practically consumed by fire the other 
day. One Sunday newspaper informed its readers that electric 
lighting had been recently installed. Other papers declared that 
the cause of the outbreak was “unknown.” Special articles have 
lately been appearing in our electrical contemporaries regarding 
all-electric houses at Hackney. An evening paper last week an- 
nounced that Hackney had been in darkness (save where gas is 
used) through the failure of the electric supply for some twenty 
minutes. 


Coincidences! 


Mr. R. Hardie, of the Glasgow Electricity 
Department, recently read a paper before 
the engineering staff on the ‘ Domestic 


Uses of Electricity.” The Department are getting their officials 
of all grades to adopt electrical appliances, with the objects of 


Dissatisfaction. 








gaining an intimate knowledge of their uses, and of inducing 
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them to do missionary work among their circles of friends, ac- 
quaintances, and neighbours. Mr. Hardie is all out tor develop- 
ing domestic electric cooking and heating. He refers to it as 
“ obviously the line of least resistance.” If it is so, then the re- 
sisting power of the other parts of the electrical business must be 
enormous. If obviously the line of least resistance,” why has it 
not been developed at a faster rate, and the results made obvious 
by a bulky presence? The statement is a singular one, in view of 
the facts before us, He also tells us that in the United Kingdom 
only about 17 p.ct. of the people use the electric light; while in 
the United States and Canada, the proportion is 36 and 38 p.ct. 
But these people do not, as a rule, live in electric homes. In 
addition to electric lighting, they may have an electric iron; but 
in the majority of cases they use gas for cooking, and in a smaller 
measure for heating. We should like to call Mr. Hardie’s atten- 
tion to the point that the development of gas cooking and heating 
to the present large dimensions has occurred simultaneously 
with the efforts of the electrical people on behalf of electric 
cooking and heating. Mr. Hardie thinks there should be a large 
turnover of patronage from gas and coal to electricity. We all 
know how wasteful coal is for cooking and heating, owing to the 
fact (without taking into account labour involved) that coal fires 
have to be maintained for intermittent use. Therefore, when 
Mr. Hardie contrasts coal and electricity, he is comparing things 
which are not really comparable ; and yet, with all the waste occa- 
sioned by coal, an electrical expert such as Mr. Hardie can only 
in his own household (where electricity is no doubt used most 
economically) show a few shillings saving in a year, over houses 
where the heating, other than cooking, is done by coal. And this 
says nothing about the initial expenses of electrical installation 
and appliances. This is what he says in this connection: An 
analysis of Glasgow domestic consumers’ accounts indicates that 
in a one room and kitchen house, the average electric bill was 
£1 gs. 4d. per annum; in atwo room and kitchen house, £1 18s. 3d. 
per annum ; and in a three room and kitchen house, {2 17s. 3d. 
per annum; and so on. The Director of Housing recently fur- 
nished him with the all-in running costs of a typical five-apartment 
house in Glasgow ; and the proportional expenditure on electri- 
city, gas,and coal might be taken as a fair average of the ordi- 
nary house. The figures were: Electricity for lighting, £2 12s. 3d. ; 
gas. for cooking, £5 18s. 6d.; coal for heating, £8 19s. 7d.; fire- 
wood, {1 7s.—total, £18 17s.4d. Mr. Hardie submitted that there 
is something wrong with the allotment to the various services. 
The electricity department gets 1s. per week, the gas department 
2s. 3d. per week, while the coal merchant and firewood man get 
between them 4s. per week. Electrical men ought not, he holds, to 
rest content until they readjust the proportion in their favour 
—say to the figures obtaining in the twelve months just ended 
for a similar house occupied by himself, in which the cost of elec- 
tricity was £13 17s. 7d., and coal £4 11s.—a total of £18 8s. 7d. 
In the one case the Electricity Department had a revenue of 
£2 12s. 3d., and in the other of £13 17s. 7d. He says it follows 
that, if electrical men could succeed in having the use of elec- 
tric cookers and fires made general, the present revenue from 
domestic consumers would be multiplied by five or six. There is 
much virtue in the “if.” We have no doubt the Glasgow Gas 
Department will not drop their endeavours to maintain, to the 
advantage of the citizens of Glasgow, the more economical com- 
modity for both heating and cooking. 

Gas men are getting deeply interested in 
private generating plants. Some gas un- 
dertakings have had long experience of 
them; others are now only entering into 
the business; while still others have hardly given a thought to 
the competitive value of such plants, where in large houses and 
business establishments or factories, electricity is required by the 
owners for both lighting and power. “‘ Megohm” in the “ Elec- 
trical Times”’ has drawn attention to a somewhat common 
mistake—that the Electricity Commissioners’ consent has to be 
obtained before a private generating plant of over 50 Kw. capacity 
may be erected. The Commissioners have no power to prevent 
the installation of plants for the supply by an individual or firm 
of his or their own premises. The consent of the Commissioners 
has to be obtained to the extension of a generating station or 
main transmission line ; but this restriction, says section 11 of the 
Electricity Supply Act of 1919, “ shall not apply to the establish- 
ment or extension of a private generating station.’ So long as 
the current is used for private purposes, and is not sold, a private 
station may be built of any capacity. There is, however, a pro- 
viso to section 11, which enacts that, in the case of the establish- 
ment of a new private generating station, the owner shall comply 
with any regulations made by the Commissioners as to the type 
of current, frequency, and pressure to be used, but such regula- 
tions are to be so framed as not to interfere with the economical 
and efficient working of the business for which the supply is 
generated. “ Megohm” says he has never heard of a case in 
which the Commissioners have not accepted the scheme pro- 
pounded, if the plant is genuinely of a private nature. 


Private Generating 
Plants. 


In the Inaugural Address of the new 
President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers (Dr. Alexander Russell), he 
stated that the thermal efficiency in large 


power stations has almost doubled during the past few years. 
To-day he says there are power stations in different parts of the 


Large Sets and 
Thermal Efficiency. 
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country with a thermal efficiency of 18 p.ct. ; and he predicts that 
25 p.ct. may be attained in the not very distant future. This 
refers to large power stations with big generating sets; but the 
average thermal efficiency of electricity generating stations, 
taking the country through, is admittedly very poor. Speaking aj 
Hackney recently, the Hon. Sir Charles Parsons (than whom no 
one can claim to be a higher authority on the subject) referred t 
the big stations of America. He stated that from long experience 
in the manufacture of all sizes of generating plant, and in the 
management of electrical companies, he had no hesitation in Say. 
ing that there was, comparatively speaking, only a small gain jp 
economy in coal resulting from the use of gigantic engines, and 
that their successful use is dependent upon special circumstances 
which have so far rarely existed in any country but America, 
which favours large stations. There is no question that the most 
important factor in producing cheap electricity is diversity of 
load. One of the principal means of increasing the diversity of 
load is, in the opinion of Sir Charles, the fostering of domestic 
demand, That is what many electrical men say ; but the public 
are not readily responsive to the invitation to increase their 
domestic load for the benefit of electricity stations. 


> 


GAS IN FRANCE. 


Jubilee of the Société Technique. 


French gas engineers have decided next year to celebrate the 
centenary of the gas industry and the fiftieth birthday of the 


Société Technique de I’Industrie du Gaz en France. A Commit. 
tee of Organization has elaborated a most attractive programme, 
the objects of which are: 


1.—To emphasize the part France has played in the develop. 
ment of the gas industry, having regard to the preceding 
displays at Birmingham, Amsterdam, and Zurich. 

. 2—To enhance the value of the ordinary Congress, so as to 
bring together as many engineers as possible — both 
French and from abroad. 

3.—To institute active propaganda among the French public, 
“ who are ignorant of many of the utilities of gas, as wellas 
of means of employing it economically.” 

4.—To stimulate the efforts of the French manufacturers of gas 
plant and appliances. 


It is proposed to make coincident the various annual gas meet- 
ings, and at the same time to hold an International Exhibition, 
and to leaven the whole with certain attractive functions. It is 
also suggested that the Congress shall be open “ to our eminent 
colleagues of the gas industry abroad.” 

From May 31 to July 15 there will be the exhibition, where not 
only gas-works plant, but gas-consuming appliances, will be dis- 
played; and a section will be devoted to showing their develop. 
ment from the earliest models. The annual Gas Week will take 
place from June 10 to 14; and the Congress of the Société Tech- 
nique will be from June 23 to 28. The latter will be of more than 
usual importance—a real international Congress—for the mem- 
bers of foreign Associations are not merely invited to attend, but 
are urgently begged to come forward with communications. 

The programme of the Congress, as provisionally fixed, is as 
follows : 





Monday, June 23.—Usual Committee meetings. 

Tuesday, June 24.—Morning, general assembly. Afternoon, 
official opening of the Congress, introductions, and 
official visit to the Exhibition. ; 

Wednesday, June 25.—Morning, reports of the various Commis 
sions. Afternoon, view of a film presenting the activi- 
ties of the gas industry. Evening, visit to a theatre or 
to a garden féte. 





Thursday, June 26.—Morning and afternoon, presentation of 
papers. Evening, official banquet. 

Friday, June 27.—River excursion to St. Germain. 

Saturday, June 28.—Trip by special train to Douai and St 
Quentin. 


The Committee are actively engaged in seeking a suitable place 
for the carrying-out of their programme; at the moment they are 
negotiating with the Socié!é du Jardin d’Acclimatation, who possess, 
in agreeable surroundings, a hall suitable for the séances, suffi- 
cient floor area for the exhibition, and a restaurant. Throughout 
the exhibition will be held cooking demonstrations, public discus: 
sions, and organized visits, “‘ which will make one corner of Parisa 
veritable city of gas.” 


—, 
———— 








Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.—Tw0 
papers will be submitted for discussion at the annual general 
meeting of the Association, to be held on Tuesday, Nov. 27; at 
2.15 p.m.,in the Charing Cross Hotel, Strand, under the pres! 
dency of Mr. Percy S. Hoyte. Mr. J. S. Thorman, of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, will deal with ‘‘ Waste Heat and Its 
Insulation from Glover-West Verticals and other Carbonizi0g 
Plant,” and Mr. Samuel B. Chandler, of the Tottenham District 
Light, Heat, and Power Company, with ‘‘ Some Aspects of Dis 
tribution.” The officers for 1924 are to be elected, and certall 
alterations of the rules are proposed. Tea will be served at the 
termination of the business. 
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RECOVERY OF COKE FROM PAN ASH.—A NEW AND SIMPLE PROCESS WITH CLEAN WATER.— 


A COMBINED PAN-ASH OR COKE WASHER. 





It is safe to say that millions of tons of pan ash are carted an- 
nually from gas-works to refuse tips; and the large percentage of 


coke therein represents the colossal waste of a valuable fuel. It 
will therefore be of great interest to gas engineers to know that, 
as a result of experiments carried out over a number of years, a 
most efficient pan-ash washer for the recovery of this coke, work- 
ing with a small volume of clean water, is now upon the market, 
and that, moreover, its small size and low cost place it within the 
reach of all but the very smallest gas-works. 

Messrs. George Waller and Son, Ltd., of Stroud, have, during 
the past few years, installed at various gas-works most efficient 
patent coke washers, varying in capacity from 12 to 60 tons per 
day, and they have recently, under an improved patent, placed 
at the command of gas engineers a washer capable of washing 
coke of any density. That is to say, it will wash with equal 
facility coke produced in vertical retorts or in horizontal retorts 
where the hot coke is quenched by immersion in a tank of water, 
or even furnace and coke-oven coke. With all these cokes of 
various densities the whole of the coke, excepting the dust, is re- 
covered as washed breeze or coke, while the dross extracted there- 
from is free from coke. Having solved this difficult question of 
efficiently washing coke of heavy specific gravity, the process has 
been carried still further, with the result that a washer measuring 
but 5 ft. square, and with an hourly consumption of but 30 gallons 
of water, by an ingenious manipulation of the water therein, is 
made capable of extracting the whole of the coke in either old or 
newly-made pan ash, at the rate of 2 tons of pan ash per hour. 

A modern gas-works (where the retort furnaces are carefully 














shaken up and clinkered) producing 150 million c.ft. of gas per 
annum makes in the region of 750 tons of pan ash; and from this 
quantity, taken on an average, 340 tons of coke per annum is 
recoverable. Should, however, the clinkering of the furnaces be 
performed without due regard to the coke content in the pan ash, 
the coke recovery would be greater. Not only is this large ton- 
nage of coke recoverable, but the costs incidental to carting and 
tipping this tonnage are saved. 

The results being obtained from newly-made pan ash on the 
plant illustrated below are as follows: 
Ct, 
34°2 
19°5 
46°3 


1co'o 

The clinker separated contains no coke. The separated coke 
is of excellent appearance, and admirable for boiler firing or 
retort furnaces. 

It is hard to believe that gas-works can afford to waste from 
2 to 3 tons of coke per million c.ft. of gas produced. There is 
no doubt that a plant of such a concise nature and low cost will 
repay for its installation in its first year, or nearly so; and it is 
reasonable to assume that this is still another instance where a 
huge sum of money will be saved by utilizing a hitherto usually 
waste product. 

The plant is made in various sizes, and is placed on the 
market by Messrs. George Waller & Son, Ltd., Stroud, by 
arrangement with the patentee. 


Dust (screened through 4 in. mesh and unwashed) 
eee + ae Ne eS ee ee ee 
Coke ‘ 





COMBINED PAN-ASH AND COKE 


WASHER AT THE SPENBOROUGH 


(CLECKHEATON) GAS-WORKS. 








COVENTRY VERTICAL RETORT RESULTS. 





In a foot-note to p. 318 of our last issue, we gave some results 
obtained in the new Glover-West vertical-retort installation at 
Coventry. The results were measured, by Mr. Langford’s tech- 
nica! staff, over a convenient working period.of six days’ normal 
operation, from June 11 to 16 of this year. 

The coals carbonized were not all Yorkshire, as previously 
stated, but a mixture of 57 p.ct. Yorkshire, 38 p.ct. Derbyshire, 


and 5 p.ct. North Staffs. The approximate analysis of a fair 
sample of the mixture gave the following result: 


P.Ct. 
Moisture . . ee 
Volatile matter . 27°5 
Fixed carbon 63°0 
Ash ° 6'0 


| 


We repeat in the table below the average yields. 


Make of gas per ton . 18,280 c. ft. 

Calorific value (gross) 477 B.Th.U. 

Thermsperton ..... + 86°6 therms 

Total weight of coke fed to producers. 12°g lbs. per too lbs. 
of coal carbonized 

Net coke for sale per ton of coal car- 


bonized . . . to cwt. 
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| appliances will be presented, and some novelties exhibited. 


Erratum. —Last week’s “ JOURNAL,” p. 325, lines 21-2, in the 
discussion of Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky’s paper before the Manchester 
District Institution—fres/ily carburetted water gas should have been 
freshly calibrated anemometer. 

Illuminating Engineering Society.—At the opening meeting of 
the new session, to be held at the Royal Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m, next Tuesday, Nov. 13, reports on pro- 
gress during the vacation, and developments in lamps and lighting 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION schedule. The Commercial Section, and the newly-for: ed Ip. 
R ; dustrial Gas Section, talked with much profit about the we iderfy| 
possibilities for increased gas sales in this prosperous lan. The 
[CoMMUNICATED. | Publicity and Advertising Section found three sessions r quired 
It is half-a-century since a small group of managers and owners | tO discuss the best methods of informing the public of t! » past, 
: New York Ci f the Aneel present, and future position of the industry in commun :‘\y life, 
of oe met in New ” ity to pret € AmericaD | The Manufacturers’ Section considered gas-appliance sp cifica. 
Gas Light Association. The meeting was called primarily to con- | tions and listened to the result of some investigations «1 cop. 
sider the lesson that might be learned from a recent terrible ex- | tainers for merchandize, made by the United States For: +t Pro. 


plosion in a purifying house. So the birth of concerted national 
action in the gas industry was due to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. To-day, the keynote is service—how to make each company 
as a unit, and the industry as a whole, perform most efficiently its 
indispensable réle in the nation’s life. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the American Gas Association, at 
Atlantic City from Oct. 14 to 18, there was at least one man who 
began his business career more than fifty years ago. He had a 
clear picture of the contrast between then and now. Then, a 
small group in one room finding that a few hours on several days 
sufficed for the discussion of all their problems; now, an attend- 
ance of 3000, divided into six groups, and yet, after four days, 
conscious how many important questions remained for solution. 
A description in detail of all the items on the programme would 
require more space than youcouldspare. Therefore, only occur- 
rences of general interest will be noted. 

The material welfare of the industry was shown in two striking 
ways. First, there was the exhibition of 160 manufacturers of 
gas apparatus and gas-using appliances, requiring 27,000 sq.ft. 
of space, and located on the celebrated Steel Pier, which extends 
2000 ft. from theshore. Secondly, there was the wonderful finan- 
cial showing of the Treasurer’s report, with $260,000 receipts for 
the year, and accumulated surplus of $100,000 in cash and securi- 
ties. Truly, our gas industry in this country has “found itself,” 
and each year shows more clearly how much good results from 
the possession of adequate resources by atrained staff, reinforced 
by volunteer committees, and all working for, and speaking in the 
name of, a truly national organization. 

As is now the custom, the three morning sessions were devoted 
to general meetings of the Association. There were addresses on 
public relations, taxes, and recent Court decisions upon Commis- 
sion regulation of gas companies. Dr. E. W. Smith, well known 
to your readers, told us of your experience with the therm [see 
ante, p. 252]. Our nearest approach to such a condition is the 
recent decision of the Colorado Commission, allowing each gas 
company to declare its heating value [see ante, p. 135]. 

Commission regulation of our gas companies is such an impor- 
tant feature of our business life that one evening was devoted to 
a “ Public Relations Symposium,” where the speakers, who were 
members of various State Commissions, told of ways to gain 
public goodwill. Much insistence was placed on proper super- 
vision and remuneration of all employees in direct contact with 
consumers, so as to ensure for the latter courteous treatment at 
all times, and thus build up for a company the lasting goodwill of 
its community. 

The address of the President (Mr. R. B. Brown, of Milwaukee) 
called attention to the substantial present and the wonderful 
future of the business, to the desirability of standardized methods 
of gas manufacture and of increased industrial sales to improve 
the load factor. He gave warning against large sales for house 
heating with a load factor only one-third the present average, and 
with demand characteristics that necessitate a rate including 
more than a commodity charge. 

At the general sessions three splendid examples of committee 
work were presented in the reports on “ Accident Prevention,” 
“ Rate Structure,” and “Gas Appliance Specifications.” The 
first is world-wide in its interest. Inthe second Mr. Norton H. 
Humphrys is quoted as the first to call attention to the necessity 
for differential rates. The third relates more especially to our 
own conditions. 

Another report of great interest was on “ Customer Ownership,” 
showing that in the twenty months ended Sept. 30, 1923, 1,251,640 
shares of stock had been sold to 227,170 consumer and employee 
purchasers, or an average of 5°5 shares per purchaser, securing 
$106,836,000 of new capital well distributed throughout each 
community at a very low cost for commissions. 

The sectional sessions were held each afternoon, and often 
one could choose between four simultaneous meetings, each in a 
suitable room, and each filled with an interested audience. Not 
only does this practice of parallel sessions allow proper con- 
sideration each year of more of the industry’s pressing problems 
than would be possible in a series of general sessions, but, what 
is quite as important, the division into sections ensures smaller 
gatherings, a greater average interest in the subject discussed, 
and therefore a better discussion and more rapid progress. 

The truth of the above statement has been well shown in our 
industry by the history of the Accounting Section. Prior to the 
formation of this section as a part of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, the bookkeepers and accountants of our companies had no 
place on the annual meeting programme. In consequence, few 
attended the meetings, and office practice suffered. In five years 
the Accounting Section has shown the way to great economies 
in office practice throughout the industry, besides nearing the 
goal of a unitorm system of gas accountancy. The Technical 
Section discussed many phases of gas manufacture, and listened 
with interest to the progress so far made in meter standardiza- 
tion, which promises to include fewer sizes than your new 





ducts Laboratory. 

In accordance with custom, the Presidents of the Société Tech. 
nique and of the Institution of Gas Engineers were elected to 
honorary membership in the Association. It is an interesting 
fact that the President of the Association for the coming year 
is already a member of the Institution of Gas Engineers. The 
new Officers are: 


President.—]. B. Klumpp, of Philadelphia. 

Vice-President.—C, O. G. Miller, of San Francisco. 

Treasurer.—H. M. Brundage, of New York City. 

Directors to serve two years.—Messrs. George B. Cortelyou, 
Donald McDonald, R. J. Hole, C. J. Ramsburg, J, J 
Humphreys, A. Hurlburt, H. C. Abell, and C. Paige. 


Each section also elected Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 

The entertainment features included an informal dance on 
Tuesday evening, a card party and tea for the ladies on Wednes. 
day afternoon, golfing privileges for everybody at any time, anda 
Festival Night on the Steeplechase Pier, as a closing frolic on 
Thursday. Here many well-known faces appeared under strange 
disguises, and laughter reigned supreme. 

We enter the second half-century of our Association activities 
better equipped than ever before to serve our communities and 
our nation. 


—_— 


THE STEAMING OF ARLEY COAL." 


Abstracts from Fuel Research Board Tests. 


The latest publication of the Fuel Research Board concerns 
experiments made on the effect of steaming Wigan Arley coal in 


vertical retorts; the results of this work being presented in 
Technical Paper No. 8. The Arley seam occupies an important 
position in the Lancashire coalfield, over the greater part of 
which it has been proved to exist. The well-marked character- 
istics and consistency of the coal render it valuable as a geo- 
logical horizon. It is fairly strong, black, and lustrous, with a 
mean density of 1°24. In character it is a free-burning bitumin- 
ous Coal of equal value for gas-making, steam-raising, or manu- 
facturing purposes, and produces a good metallurgical coke with 
a low ash and sulphur content. The results obtained are conse- 
quently of importance from this standpoint alone; and it is with 
interest that we note that the results of similar tests on further 
coals will be published in this series of technical papers, as they 
become available. 

The scheme of tests adopted allowed for the carbonization of 
the coal at a uniform combustion-chamber temperature of 1180°C., 
and for the use of four different percentages of steam—5, 10, 15; 
and 20 p.ct. It is stated in the report that the scheme would 
be more complete if a series of results could have been obtained 
for a “no steam” trial. As experience has shown, however, 
that the design of the Glover-West retorts at. the Station 1s 
such as to cause overheating of the bottom castings and worms 
when no steam is used, it was deemed inadvisable to include 
such a test in the series. The method of conducting the tests 
was identical with that set out in the Report of the Fuel Research 
Board for 1920-21, First Section. In order to obtain as great a 
range of reliable results as possible with the limited quantity of 
coal available, the tests were arranged so that two days’ pre: 
liminary run could be made, after adjusting the setting to the 
desired conditions; this being followed by a four days’ run to 
form the test proper. As a matter of fact, these conditions were 
observed only in the case of the test using 20 p.ct. steam, whet 
complications were introduced by the development of a serious 
leakage in the wall of one of the retorts. After this test, the 
damaged retort was emptied, and its steam supply blanked off. 
Carbonizing tests were continued, using the other three retorts; 
but the temperature conditions could not be made to correspond 
exactly with those obtaining when four retorts wére in use. The 
whole series of four tests was, therefore, carried out using three 
retorts only. This system resulted in slightly higher tempera: 
tures towards the top of the setting ; and differences were foun 
in the data obtained. It is unnecessary to detail the 1 ethods 
of sampling and analysis, but it may be mentioned that - 
average sample of about 8000 c.ft. of gas—5 to 8 p.ct. oi tne tota 
made—for each 24 hours’ working was collected continu ously "4 
a sampling holder; complete analyses and calorific va/ue an 
specific gravity tests being carried out on each daily samp'e. 








SuMMARY OF RESULTS. 


The coke obtained was hard and strong, with a silvery lustre. 
The decrease in weight of coke caused by increased s‘caming; 








* Fuel Research Board Technical Paper No. 8—'‘ The Steaming °! a 
Arley Coal in Vertical Gas-Retorts.'’ Published by H.M. Station — 
and obtainable at Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Price 9d. 
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calculated per 1000 c.ft. of additional gas produced per ton of 
goal, worked out as follows: 





Decrease of Coke Yield. 














Agaiionsl (SF Tak a 
Increase of Steam. Gas Per Ton, Lbs. per 
C.Ft. Lbs, 1000 C.Ft. of 
Additional 
Gas, 
—- CHES Ge a er —— tee ae 
from 5 to 20 p.ct. (3 retorts) 4000 56°3 14°! 
4 »» (4 retorts) 3530 68°3 19°3 





These figures compare with 7°1 lbs. in the case of Consett coa 
(5to 20 p.ct. steam), 10°6 lbs. in the case of Mitchell Main coal 
(to 20 p.ct. steam), and 21‘o in that of Lanarkshire Main and 
Ell coal (o to 22 p.ct. steam). 

The coal proved to work well in the retorts so tar as handling 
aud carbonization were concerned ; though at higher percentages 
of steam the temperatures in the upper part of the retorts tended 
to become rather high. This had a bad effect on the ammonia 
yields; and increased steaming above approximately 10 p.ct. did 
pot result, as might otherwise have been expected, in any addi- 
tional recovery. The amount of heat required per ton for the 
carbonization of this coal, including the sensible heat in the pro- 
ducts, varied from 13°0 therms with 5 p.ct. steam to 18'25 therms 
with 20 p.ct. steam. The ash was found to be fusible at rogo°C. 
That this property is typical of the ash of all coal from the Arley 
seam is unlikely. The general effect of steaming on carbonization 
yields may be summarized as follows for increases-from 5 to 
20 p.ct. of steam : 


oe i 
| 


Increase. 











Steam. 5 P.Ct. | 20 P.Ct. | ———$$______—_—— 
Actual. P.Ct. 
(Mc. perton . . . « » » «| 28,980 | 29,980 | 4000 25°0 
, calorific value, B.Th.U. per c.ft. 502 457 | —45 —9'0 
, therms perton . - >. wus 80°2 ors. | %3°2 13°9 
Tar, gallons per ton . on ok 13°62 14°73 | ‘il 8'1 
Ammonium sulphate, lbs. per ton . 23°43 28°57 | 5°14 21'9 


| 
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BROADCASTING GAS. 


[A lecture which is being Broadcasted To-day by Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, Executive Chairman of the “ B.C.G.A.’ ] 


GAS AS A DOMESTIC SERVANT. 
The subject of domestic servants—always of interest to you, 
ladies, and often of serious personal concern—is very much to the 


fore just now. May I hope, therefore, that you will welcome a 
little talk about a domestic servant that is cheerfully at your ser- 
vice day or night ; never wants an evening out, or a day off; never 
grumbles or answers-back; has no followers; and needs practi- 
cally no supervision. 

When I say that this paragon is just the stored-up heat of the 
sun of bygone ages brought to you in the gas-mains, you may 
think: “Gas can’t do any work a servant does; whatever is the 
man talking about?” May I answer by an adaptation of a pro- 
verb? “ If money saved is money earned,” is it not equally true 
that “ work saved is work done”? 

Now gas makes it possible to abolish the work of cleaning 
states and laying fires; chopping wood and carrying coals; light- 
ng, coaxing, making-up, and, sometimes, relighting fires; cleaning- 
out flues; carrying and sifting ashes; and cleaning fire-irons. 
Again, the dusting required is far less in rooms heated by gas than 
in those where a coal fire is every now and then stirred up with 
apoker, and from which a grate-full of ashes has to be raked out 
‘very morning. It is because all this is true that gas has been 
christened : * Mother’s Third Hand.” 

Someone said truly: “ We don’t value water until the well runs 
dry.” I wonder if the many who enjoy the advantages of gas— 
lot cooking ; for heating water for washing-up, for the bath, and 
for all other household needs ; for warming their rooms; and for 
lundry purposes—realize how much more work there would be to 
do if the gas supply suddenly “ran dry ”"—how much less time 
for recreation, for giving to their children, and for useful civic work. 
lave those who still use coal for these purposes any idea how 
much the house-work would be lightened if they called in “ Fairy 
Gas” to their aid? 

Those worried by the domestic service problem might well give 
attention to this question of gas versus dirty drudgery, and con- 








sider how inuch more serious the problem would have been if no 
588 Cookers, water heaters, or fires had been forthcoming. How 
much less serious it would be if everyone made the fullest possible 
a of gas, how much cleaner the air of our cities would be 
a juence, and how much more cheerful and healthy the 
on Do you remember what wonderful views we got, 
th Ow €>raordinarily low the death-rate was in London during 
a “a Stoopage two years ago, because we were not sending up 
2 oke to :! ut out the sunshine and obscure the distant hills, but 
oom free use of the gas service that never failed ? 
mM: 


mok y realize the danger, to our children and old folk, of 
Bat 4 fog, which has been known to kill hundreds in a week ? 
Must not spend time enthusing on the subject of gas as a 








preventive of the diseases fostered by fog and darkness. I do 
want, however, to point out another way in which gas is a special 
safeguard of the health of the youngand the old. Children’s ail- 
ments sometimes come on with startling rapidity, and yield with 
equal rapidity to treatment by a hot bath or hot food. If gas is 
available for providing either at the shortest possible notice, a 
mother’s anxiety about her children is greatly lessened. How 
much better can the kiddies be safeguarded against chills if there 
is a gas-fire in both the day nursery and the night nursery, ready 
to provide cheerful warmth at the shortest possible notice. So it 
is with our old folk. Our family doctor said years ago that 
more chills were caught by elderly people through leaving a warm 
sitting-room to take off their warm clothes in a cold bedroom, 
and get into a cold bed, than in any other way, and that for this 
reason he strongly advocated gas-fires in every bedroom. 

There is the answer to the question which some may be asking: 
“ Are gas-fires healthy?” ‘The opinion just quoted has been 
endorsed by thousands of doctors from personal experience, and 
by “ The Lancet” as the result of scientific investigation, with 
the result that to-day the heaviest gas comeumption per acre in 
London is in the Harley Street- Wimpole Sereet area. Thousands 
of gas-fires are to be tound in the houses of our leading physi- 
cians and surgeons, in nursing homes and in hospitals. That isa 
sufficient answer to any query as to the healthiness of gas 
heating. 

After all, what is a coal fire but a gas-fire in which the gas is 
burnt unpurified, or a gas-fire but one in which the purified 
essence of coal is burnt, while all the valuable chemical con- 
stituents of coal—dyes, drugs, disinfectants, and so forth—have 
been retained at the gas-works, which, in the case of a coal fire, 
go up the chimney to befoul the air without? Gas, therefore, is 
not only a saver of work, but a saver of health in every home 
where it takes the place of coal. 

Now there are a few questions that some of my hearers would 
put if they could “talk in” as well as “listen.” Some would ask: 
‘*Is gas economical for cooking?” Others: “ How can I best 
get hot water if I no longer use the kitchen coal range?” “Are 
gas-fires costly to use?” “How can I prevent waste of gas?” 
“ What is a therm, and why is gas now charged for by the therm 
instead of by the thousand cubic feet?” If I were to answer 
these questions fully, as I should be delighted to do, I should be 
talking to you for an hour, so I can only promise to reply to them, 
either by turther talks later on if desired, or by correspondence. 

The British Commercial Gas Association (of which Il am Chair- 
man) represent the gas industry as a whole—and not any particular 
corporation, company, or firm—and are prepared always to give 
any housewife the fullest possible information, which will enable 
her to get the utmost value from every pennyworth of gas used. 
You have only to write to the Secretary, care of the British 
Broadcasting Company, No. 2, Savoy Hill, to get any help or 
advice you need. The policy of the Association is based on the 
truths that the most economical appliances sell the most gas 
in the long run, and that,the satisfied customer is the best sales- 
man of all. 

Such a customer was the lady who recently placed a bunch of 
pansies on the bust of Murdoch at the Birmingham Gas Exhibi- 
tion, with a card bearing these words: 

“ Pansies for thoughts—from a woman—one of millions who are 
grateful for the boon of gas, and think kindly of its discoverer,” 

We of the gas industry who believe in good service as the first 
principle in business are very proud of that tribute. May I leave 
it as the last thought in your minds, and say “Good Night and 
Thank You.” 








The “ Efficient” Silent Burner. 


If the claims put forward for the “ Efficient” Silent Burner 
can be substantiated in independent practical working, then its 
introduction by Burners (1921) Limited, of Bromsgrove, marks 
a distinct advance in gas-burner construction. Many of us have 
doubtless experienced a “ hissing” burner, due to the incomplete 
combustion of air and gas, remedied by adjustment of the air 
supply to the burner; and some of us may have known adjusters 
to stick fast and refuse to be manipulated. In this connection, 
it might be as well to mention in passing that Burners (1921) 
Limited claim to have overcome this by their new screw air- 
collar. We are now promised a burner—the “ Efficient” Silent 
Burner (having no air adjuster, because no air adjustment is 
necessary), which will operate successfully on all qualities of gas 
and all pressures above 17-10ths. A sample of this burner, it 
will be remembered, was exhibited on the firm’s stand at the 
recent National Gas Exhibition in Birmingham, and attracted 
the attention of many gas engineers. We understand that the 
Company are now in a position to supply the burner in large 
quantities; and, assuming, of course, that the claims made for it 
are substantiated—we have no reason to doubt this, since we are 
informed that it was submitted to test under all conditions of gas 
and pressure for some time prior to exhibition—there should be 
a good demand for the burner. 


—— 


Tynemouth Gas Order.—A full report is in type of an inquiry 
by Mr. H. C. Honey, at the offices of the Board of Trade, last 
Friday, in connection with an application by the Tynemouth Gas 
Company for a Special Order under section 10 of the Gas Regula- 
tion Act, to confer upon them various further powers. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to hold over the report until our next issue. 
































































































DUMBARTON’S GAS SUPPLY AND NEW WORKS. 


The Inaugural Ceremony. 


On Friday, the 26th ult., the Ancient: and Royal Burgh of Dumbarton was en /féte, the occasion being the 
inauguration and formal opening of the town’s new gas undertaking. 


In 1832 the first Dumbarton Gas Light Company was formed, 
authorized to raise £1000 of capital. The undertaking prospered 
under private management for some forty-two years, until, in 
1873, the Town Council acquired it by special Parliamentary 
authority embodied in ‘‘ The Dumbarton Corporation Gas- Works, 
Pier, &c., Act.” It is exactly fifty years since the date of transfer 
from the private Company to the Corporation. 
years, it was with the greatest difficulty that sufficient supplies 
were maintained to meet already existing demands. Increased 
storage and plant extensions were urgently required to keep pace 
with the increasing output; and, in view of the restricted nature 
of the original site in Castle Street, the Town Council found it 
necessary to proceed with the erection of a new gas-works. The 
planning and entire supervision of the scheme was entrusted to 
Mr. James Bell, of the Company. The new site on Dumbuck 
Estate comprises an area of ten acres. This will amply permit 
of any further additions to carbonizing plant or gas storage which 
may be necessary to satisfy the future needs of the town. The 
site has been well chosen for its admirable railway facilities. 

THE OPENING CEREMONY. 


Crisp and clear October weather favoured the inaugural 
ceremony, which was attended by a large and representative com- 
pany, including members of the Dumbarton Town Council, repre- 
sentatives of the industrial interests of the burgh, and managers 
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| capable of hauling on the level 146 tons, and at nine miles 48 tons, 


and others associated with gas undertakings in different parts of | 


Scotland. 
Following the formal opening ceremony, performed by Mrs. 





Fig. 1.—General View of the Dumbuck Gas- Works. 


Garrick, wife of Provost Garrick, the company made a tour of 


the works under the guidance of the Provost, members of the | 


Town Council, and Mr. James Bell. The visitors appeared to be 
favourably impressed with the suitability of the works, the general 
plan and arrangement, and the modern plant equipment for the 
production of gas on a considerable scale. 

In the planning of the works, probable future requirements have 
not been overlooked, and any extensions or additions that may be 
considered necessary can readily be undertaken. 


THE NEW DUMBUCK GAS-WORKS. 

The contract for the erection of the carbonizing plant, with the 
whole of the coal and coke handling plant, was entrusted to 
Messrs. West’s Gas Improvement Company, Manchester, who 
have installed two settings of their well-known Glover-West 
vertical retorts, with a nominal capacity of three-quarters of a 
million c.ft. per day. Taking into account the proximity of the 
river, and the fact that the site was known to have been part, in 
former days, of an immense marshy area, it was necessary to pay 
special attention to the design of the foundations. In January, 
1921, bore holes were sunk in the vicinity of the proposed retort- 
house and breaker pit. As a result of these borings it was decided 
that pile foundations should be adopted generally, as being the 
most suitable and economical for the nature of the ground dis- 
closed. The design of the foundations, together with that of the 
coke hoppers, was placed in the hands of Messrs. Mouchel and 
Partners, London, who placed the actual carrying-out of the work 
with their licensed contractors—Messrs. McBride, of Glasgow. 
First it was decided to sink a trial pile. The test commenced in 
June, and observations were carried on until well into July. The 
trial pile used was 12 in. square and of pitch pine, and was driven 
to a depth of 58 ft.8in. The pile was left at this depth for 
several days with the 35 cwt. hammer resting upon it. It was 
then driven again; and the movement due to ten two-foot blows 
only amounted to 1} in. Still further driving took place ; and the 


| ping wagons on rails from the coal store across the retort-house to 
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59 ft. 6 in. long pile was finally driven with the head 5 ft. 9 in, reinforced 


below ground level, giving a total depth of 68 ft. 3 in. Following 
these extensive observations a pile and raft foundation was de. 
signed to take the weight of the retort bench, and piles alone for 
that of the coal store and breaker pit. A total number of 94 piles 
were driven. These are of concrete 14 in. square, reinforced og 
the Hennebique system, and fitted with the usual design of metal 
point. The design of the coal-breaker pit, which is 21 ft. deep ip 
part, involved some very interesting calculations; the pit being 
designed as an empty tank capable of resisting pressure on the 
walls due to an assumed submersion in a semi-liquid. 
CoaL-HANDLING PLANT. 


The coal-wagons are handled on the gas-works sidings by a 
petrol locomotive made by the Kilmarnock Engineering Company, 
Its total weight is eight tons. The engine is a 4o B.u.P. water. 
cooled, internal-combustion motor of the four-cycle type, having 
four cylinders. The locomotive is fitted with a patent change 
gear, providing two speeds in both directions; the gearbox being 
completely enclosed, and running in oil. From this gearbox 
heavy roller chains take the drive to each axle. The clutch is of 
the inverted-cone type, provided with back stop springs to facili- 
tate gear-changing. At three miles per hour the locomotive is 


The coal wagons are hauled into position over the coal-breaker 
pit, and there tipped by means of a set of Waller’s electrically. 
driven hydraulic wagon-tippers. The coal is delivered into a 10. 
ton receiving hopper. From this hopper it is regularly delivered 
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by an adjustable-stroke reciprocating feeder into a West double- 
claw coal breaker, capable of handling 30 tons of coal per hour, 
breaking it to the size suitable for the carbonizing plant. Itis 
then passed to a rotary filler, which supplies the requisite amount 
of coal to each bucket of the gravity-bucket conveyor. The 
latter elevates and conveys the coal to the overhead bunkers of 
the retort bench at the rate of 25 tons per hour. This conveyor 
is manufactured throughout by Messrs. West’s Gas Improvement 
Company, and is complete with their well-known stamped steel, 
renewable bushed chains, fitted with oil-retaining runner wheels, 
pressed steel buckets made by the West special cold-pressi0g 
process, with tipping cams, sprocket wheels of special cast iro2, 
steel shafts, bearings, and tension and driving gear. 

The coal store is designed to contain about 750 tons of coal. It 
consists of a brick building without roof, and the walls are sult- 
ably braced to withstand the pressure of the coal. The founda: 
tions for the walls are carried on nineteen reinforced concrete 
piles : the pile caps being connected by tie beams, arranged below 
the level of the floor. Coal is supplied to the store by way of 
three steel shoots extending from the coal bunkers above the re- 
tort bench, through the retort-house wall, to the centre of the coal 
store, finishing at a suitable height to give the required capacity. 
The coal is tipped into the shoots from the gravity-bucket con: 
veyor by means of dumping gears operated from the conveyor 
platform. Each shoot is fitted with a special swing door, near the 
bunkers, operated from the same platform. An auxiliary to the 
coal plant is also provided for. Coal can be wheeled in side-tip- 





the lift, whence it may be elevated to the bunker level, where the 
wagons Can be run on rails along the conveyor platform, and a 
coal tipped into the bunkers as required. To by-pass the break: 
ing machinery alone, coal may be taken direct from the ool 
in side-tipping wagons and dumped through a grid 0! suitable 
mesh down a shoot and thence to the gravity-bucket co be 

The retort-house is of the usual Glover-West desiga. The 
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retort bench contains two settings of sixteen Glover-West vertical | 
torts for continuous carbonization ; each setting containing four | 
ysits of two retorts each, heated by one producer to two units, | 
aod each provided with an independent chimney. 


CoKkE-HANDLING PLAntT. 


The coke is discharged from the mouthpieces into side-tipping | 
wagons running on rails under the bench. These are hoisted to | 
| 

| 


, 


. _, [ithe level of the outside gantry, on which they are wheeled to the 
te reinforced concrete storage hoppers. The latter are built in three 
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Fig. 2.—Interior of the Glover-West Vertical Retort House, 
Charging Stage. 


compartments, two for large coke and one for breeze, giving a 
total capacity of 80 tons. The coke is tipped into a small receiv- 
ing hopper, whence it falls on to suitable bar screens. For the 
supply of coke to the producers a bottom-opening wagon is hoisted 
tothe producer platform level by means of the lift. The supply 
of coke to the retorts after scurfing is contained in a small storage 
hopper of about 20 cwt. capacity, filled by means of side-tippiog 
wagons, which are taken by way of the lift and tipped from the 
conveyor platform level. The hopper is fitted with a bag-filling 
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shoot, having a measuring chamber with slide door above and 
below. 

The driving mechanism for the coke extractors consists of two 
horizontal steam engines, each developing 44 u.P. at go r.p.m. 
The speed reduction is effected by fast and loose pulleys, belts, 
and spur and double helical reduction gears. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY. 

The retort-house and coal-breaking machinery is actuated by 
electricity obtained from the Clyde Valley Electric Supply Cor- 
poration, Ltd.; the energy available being alternating, three- 
phase current at 25 periods and 415 volts. The installation is 


| complete with adequate electrical wiring and equipment. 


CONDENSERS AND EXHAUSTERS. 


The condensers were in use at the old works, where they were 
erected in 1912. Beingin splendid condition, and of ample capa- 
city, they were dismantled, overhauled, and re-erected on the new 
site. They are of the two-tower, reversible, water-cooled type, 
manufactured by Messrs. Clapham Bros., capable of dealing with 
one and a quarter million c.ft. of gas per day. The tubes are so 
arranged that they can be removed singly, if required. Each 
tube is fitted with an Eclipse stuffing box and gland joints, thus 
affording the maximum bore for water flow. The water, after use 
in the condensing process, is collected in an underground tank, 
from which it is taken as feed water for the boiler. The ex- 
hausters were removed from the old works, where they had been 
in commission since their erection in 1911-12. They are in dupli- 
cate, and of the two-blade type, manufactured by the Bryan 
Donkin Company. Each exhauster is direct-coupled to a hori- 
zontal steam engine, and has a daily capacity of one million c.ft. 
of gas, at a speed of 80 r.p.m., against a pressure of 20 in. of 
water. The speed of the engine is automatically controlled by 
hydraulic regulators, which immediately respond to any change 
in steam pressure or in the quantity of gas dealt with. The ar- 
rangement for compensating is by means of a 6-in. pipe, con- 
nected between the inlet and outlet mains, on which is fixed a 
valve operated by a hand wheel. The lubrication is adjustable 
and automatic in action. 


TaR-EXxTRACTING AND WASHING PLANT. 

This plant consists of one tar extractor, one Livesey washer, 
and one washer-scrubber. The tar extractor is of the well-known 
P. & A. type, designed by Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co. Its capa- 
city is one million c.ft. per day. This apparatus, with connec- 
tions, forms part of the plant removed from the old works and 
re-erected for further service. The Livesey washer, with a 
similar capacity, was designed by Messrs. Clapham Bros., and 
serves the purpose of removing the final tracesoftar. The virgin 
liquor from the collecting mains and condensers is put through 
the Livesey washer, to increase the ammonia content, before being 
allowed to flow into the tar and liquor well. The washer-scrubber, 
after ten years’ service at the old works, was overhauled and re- 
erected. It was designed by Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., and 
has a capacity of one-and-a-quarter million c.ft. per day. The 
machine is made on the “ double-unit ” system. 


PuRIFYING PLANT. 


The purifiers form part of the newly-acquired plant, and consist 
of four boxes, each 30 ft. by 25 ft. by 5 ft. deep. Their daily 
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Fig. 3.—General View of Carbonizing Plant, showing Coke Hoppers. 
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7» 1922. 
capacity is one-and-half million c.ft. The boxes are equipped LUNCHEON, 

with Clapham’s patent “ Triumph” valves, providing for down- There was a large gathering at luncheon in the Bush 
ge g & all 
ward flow; and are so arranged that any one may serve as first in Provost Garrick presided ; and the Croupiers were: Bai'ic Ja 
the series, and in any rotation. The compartments are fitted with ‘lie Tobn Gilf ile mois Wes Waheteih, Penee, mes 
three tiers of wood grids, and each box has four covers. The {| Roger, Bailie John Gilfellan, Bailie eee SSOeeUTer Janae 
H : mr D. Young, Dean of Guild James M‘Kinney, Master of Works Job 
covers are made gastight by Eclipse rubber joints, and are fastened : : o = a 
: : bh : dbyM M‘Caarn, and Mr. James Bell. Following the toast of “ The King» 
down with hinged bolts. T e station meter was erected by Messrs. Ex-Provost J. G. BocHANAN proposed “ The Dumbarton C as Under. 
James Milne & Son in 1904.- It is of the square type, with a taking,” coupled with the name of Provost Garrick. He saic they hag 
measuring capacity of one million c.ft. per day. The station | seen that day what they bad reason to believe was absolute.y the lag 
governor is accommodated in the same building as the meter. word in a gas undertaking. The gas industry now had a world-wide 

re-eminence and standing, because they would find few towns of 
GAeROL DES ann FANE. a and importance that did not possess a gas undertaking. So tien 
The holder is designed on the spiral-guided principle. It has | Dumbarton was concerned, the first Gas Company was forme in 1832, 
three lifts, and a storage capacity of three-quarters of a million | and had quite a successful career. In 1873, the Town Cowncil, with 
c.ft. Maximum storage throws a pressure of 10 in. of water, while | their usual foresight, thought there was something good in gas, anj 
the lowest pressure, from the inner lift, is 5 in. of water. The | made arrangements for prerigs wt a na derstood 
diameter of the steel tank is 107 ft., and the depth is 32 ft. 6 in, | the agreement proceeded along the lines that each of the sha: cholders 


It is erected entirely above ground. The tank is supported on a 
concrete raft., which is 21 in. thick at the centre, tapering to a 
thickness of 18 in. round the outer circumference. The contract 
for the gasholder and tank was entrusted to Messrs. The Barrow- 
field Ironworks, Limited. 


BoILeErs. 
The steam generating plant consists of a Lancashire boiler, 
supplemented by a Cornish boiler which was in use at the old 


works. The Lancashire boiler is new plant, and was installed 
by Messrs. John Thompson (Wolverhampton), Limited. The 





Fig. 4.—General View of Gasholder and Tank. 


dimensions are 8 ft. 6 in. diameter by 30 ft. long. It is provided 
with Goodrich and Hamlyn forced-draught furnaces, designed for 
coke-breeze fuel, while a Ferguson steam superheater has also 
been connected. The “ Multiflow ” feed-water heater and pump 
were manufactured and installed by Messrs. G..& J. Weir, Ltd. 
By means of the former, the exhaust steam from engines and 
pumps is utilized in raising the temperature of the water entering 
the boiler. The boiler chimney is of riveted steel and has an 
internal diameter of 4 ft..11 in., while the height is go ft.; it is 
lined with 4} in. brickwork. The boiler house has been designed 
to accommodate two Lancashire boilers of the same dimensions, 
but the existing Cornish boiler has, in the meantime, been in- 
stalled as a standby in case of emergency. 


RESULTS FROM A RECENT TEsT. 


Mr. Bell writes: ‘“ The following results were shown in a recent 
test: 


Make of gas per ton (corrected) . 21,059 c. ft. 
Calorific vaiue (gross) . ° 446 B.Th.U. 
Therms perton. . 93°9 


Net coke for sale per ton of coal (after deduct- 
ing fuel to producers). ..% . g'I cwt. 

The yield of tar and ammonia has not yet been taken; but I am 
arranging to provide facilities for this in future testing. 

The figures above quoted are from the most recent test, which 
was carefully conducted, all the coal and coke being actually 
weighed. It is not, however, the highest thermal yield we have 
obtained; the maximum has been 978 therms per ton, with a calo- 
rific value of 430 B.Th.U. per cubic foot.” 








in the old Gas Company should receive 9 p.ct., and as eaci: of them 
died the interest held was bought over by the Town Council, From 
the moment the Council acquired the gas undertaking, it made syb. 
stantial headway, and round about 1915 it came to be recognized by 
those in authority that the old gas-works were becoming joo smail 
and somewhat out-of-date. There was also at that time a general 
recognition of the fact that something newer and better in the way of 
plant was required. The then Provost was ex-Provost Jobn Buchanan, 
and he exercised himself greatly over the matter. Good fortune 
and chance came along simultaneously, and an opportunity pre. 
sented itself to the Council by which the old gas-works could be 
disposed of. On this point, he would like to say that no more 
generous offer was ever made to a Town Council for the acquisition 
of such a concern as a gas undertakiog. To his credit, Provost John 
Buchanan had the foresight to see what was required, and the courage 
to clinch the bargain. Indeed, the ratepayers of Dumbarton were 
under a debt of gratitude to Provost Buchanan and bis Committee for 
the manner in which the work had been carried through at that time, 





Provost GarRICK, in reply, remarked that to ex Provost Buchanan 
especially belonged the credit of the new works, while they were also 
under deep obligation to ex Provost John G. Buchanan for carrying on 
the enterprise so begun. The late Mr. R. G. Mackenzie once said he 
remembered as a boy, in 1820, that a single shop in Dumbarton 
was lit by gas. It was not, however, until 1831 that any attempt 
whatever was made to produce gas for the general use of the public, 
As a matter of fact, on Oct. 20 of that year a meeting of prominent 
citizens was called, and it was then decided that a company should be 
formed. A committee of those present were appointed, and set about 
this work in no half-hearted manner. It was a commonplace with 
those associated with the gas undertakings in Scouland that Paisley 
had a great reputation for gas engineering, and so it came about that 
the Committee called in the services of Mr. Cook, of Paisley, then 
regarded as one of the leading expertsin Scotland. Mr. Cook designed 
a gas-works suitable for the town, at an estimated cost of £788, Oa 
May 7, 1832, the Company was formed, with fifty shareholders, anda 
capital of £1000; and on Oct. 7 they were in a position to supply 
gas. During the war there was such a clamant demand for gas 


| for industrial purposes, that it became evident that something had to 











be done. The Gas Committee recognized that the resources of the 
existing plant had been fully reached ; and ex-Provost Buchanan saw 
his way clear to recommend to the Council a complete scrapping of the 
old plant, and the establishment of entirely new works. [or the very 
fine works that bad been laid down, the Council and the community 
were indebted to their energetic and capable Manager, Mr. James Bell. 
Mr. Bell’s ideas were so thorough and modern that no suggestion by 
way of improvement was thrown out in regard to his original design. 


‘| The Committee were advised by Mr. Bell and others that the system 


capable of producing gas most economically for the situation they had 
to deal with in Dumbarton, was that of vertical retorts. They had 
now aplant which would produce 750,000 c.ft. of gasa day. Inatime 
of stress, the plant might yield nearly 1,000,000 c.ft., as against an ab- 
solute maximum with the old plant of round about 500,000 c.ft. daily. 
Not only so, but the lay-out had been so arranged that, at a minimum 
cost, extensions could be made when necessary. He felt the utmost con- 
fidence in stating that the works which that day had been successfully 
inaugurated would amply serve the gas-consuming public of Dum 
barton for the next thirty or forty years, and that, too, without very 
much in the way of additions to the plant. They had made provisioa 
for having always on hand a supply of gas capable of meeting de 
mands for a period of 36 hours. There had been a certain amount of 
local criticism over the new undertaking ; but he was convinced that 
now they had a works which would stand all the criticism that could 
be levelled at them. 

Bailie Warp proposed “ The Contractors,” coupled with the names 
of Alderman West and Mr. Porteous Laidlaw. He explained that, 
in his view, the Gas Committee had been both happy and judicious 10 


their choice of contractors. While West’s Gas Improvement Com: 
pany had been the principal contractors, and had done their work ex- 
ceptionally well, the same measure of praise applied to all the others 


who were connected with the job. 
Alderman Frep. J. West, ia the course of his reply, con gratulated 


the inhabitants upon the possession of an excellent gas-wors, which 
would certainly turn out to be one of the most valuable municipal 
assets they had in the burgh. He had also heartily to congratulate 
those who made the bargain for the disposal of the old ga: undertak- 
ing. The new works had cost in all something like £137,000; = 
against this they had to place a sum of {60,000 received for the < 
site. Nowhere in the country could they fiad such a wel!-equippee 
undertaking as they had in Dumbarton, where the acti! a 
expenditure reached the modest figure of £70,000. To 11S ewes 
the Engineer at Dumbarton was in possession of an undertas'0g — 
was a tribute to his skill and experience ingas engineering. lderma? 
West concluded by presenting Provost Garrick, on behalf of the co™ 


tractors, with a silver salver as a souvenir of the occasion. 
Me. Porteous Larpiaw then presented Mrs. Garrick w 
tray, and Bailie Ward with a silver tea service. 


, a silver 
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Suitable acknowledgments were made by Provost Garrick and 
Bailie WARD. 
Major M Brive proposed “The Gas Industry,” coupling with the 
sentiment the names of Mr. George Keillor and Captain Kennard. 
: Mr. GzorGe KEILxor, of Greenock, in acknowledging the toast, said 
the gas industry was one of the oldest established businesses in the 
Yaited Kingdom; and collectively it was also one of the largest. 
They were proud of the industry because of its lineage and the brilliant 
part it had played in the rapid advance of civilization and progress 
during the past century; because of its scientific achievements in the 
economics of gas production, distribution, and engineering ; because 
of the splendid work of its Technical Institutions and Commercial 
Associations ; because it was tolerant with electrical propagandists and 
their terminological inexactitudes ; and because of its high ideal, which 
was, “All for the public good.” [Applause] For these reasons it 
was a pleasure to reply to the toast, but it was an added pleasure 
when the work of their friend, Mr. Bell, Dumbarton’s able and energetic 
Gas Engineer, was the lodestone of the gas industry's attraciion at 
this particular moment. It would take too long to tell the story of 
the gas industry’s wonderful progress, It must suffice to say that 
it bad 8} million customers on the books, and that to supply with 
gas the annual wants of this multitude 21 million tons of coal had to 
be scientifically handled. The industry would not come to a stand- 
still, despite the prognostications of the pessimists. They were not to 
be mesmerized by the brilliance of the growth of the electrical in- 
dustry. Their own growth was also brilliant. They were still first in 
the supply of light, beat, and power; and, owing to the virility and the 
efficiency of gas production as compared with electricity, their superior 
position would be maintained against allcomers. If proof wasrequired 
that they were not a decadent industry, it was to be found in the fact 
that during the past ten years the consumption of gas bad increased 
by no less than 60,000 million c.ft., and that in Canada and America 
the increase had been even more noteworthy. Only the other month 
Mr, Bell, their Engineer, in a valuable paper presented to the North 
British Association of Gas Managers, was telling them how their posi- 
tion could still further be strengthened ; and if his schemes on the 
service side of the industry came to fruition, the visitors would soon 
be back again to honour them with their company at the inauguration 
ofnew showrooms. The new gas-works they bad been privileged to 
inspect that day were a monument to the enthusiasm and engineering 
skill of Mr. Bell, and to the public representatives who so wisely aided 
aod supported him. Mr. Bell spent many a weary hour plotting and 
planning these fine new works; but, as one who loved his profession, 
he did so quite ungrudgingly in the best interests of the people of 
Dumbarton. He must be proud to know that he had accomplished a 
work which raised him in professional status. and also in the esteem 
of his employers. He(Mr. Keillor) would like to refer to the local 
pitriotism and the splendid spirit of generosity which prompted 
Messrs. M‘Millan and Sons to give such a munificent sum—/60,000— 
for the site of the old gas-works. This gift—he used the word ad- 
visedly, because it was much more than the actual value of the ground 
—would save the gas consumers in Dumbarton at least £4000 per 
annum. It was, therefore, easy to calculate that, in the near future, 
low capital charges on the undertaking, combined with Mr. Bell’s 
acknowledged skill in the economics of gas production, would enable 
the Town Council of Dumbarton to sell the best and cheapest gas in 
Scotland. [Applause. | 
Captain Kennarp, of Falkirk, also briefly acknowledged the toast. 
“Our Guests” was proposed by Bailie Ropcer, and replied to by 
Mr.M.E Denny. 








Gas Session at the Public Works, &c , Congress.— The programme 
now issued of the Public Works. Roads, and Transport Congress 
and Exhibition (1923), to be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
London, from Nov. 22 to 29, states that the conference arranged 
by the Institution of Gas Engineers will open at 11 o’clock on 
Wednesday, Nov. 28, in the Shepherd’s Room. The chair will 
be occupied by Mr. Samuel Tagg, of Preston, the President of the 
Institution, and, as already announced, papers will be read on 
“The Onality and Composition of Town’s Gas,” by Mr. H. E. 
Bloor, B.Se., B.Eng., of York, and on “ The Position of Mains in 
Public Highways,” by Mr. Stephen Lacey, B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst. 
CE., Distributing Engineer to the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
There are to be other conferences on the different days ; and the 
exhibition itself will be full of interest. The President is the Rt. 
Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and the Chairman of the Organizing Committee, Sir Henry P. 
Maybury, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Director General of Roads). 


Canadian Gas Inspection Service.—The report for the year to 
March last of Mr. O. Higman, Director of Electricity and Gas 
Inspection Services of the Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce, gives the customary particulars of the coal gas and 
water gas companies registered, and the tests undertaken of 
gas and of meters. The number of meters in use by each under- 
takingis furnished. There are also lists of natural gas companies 
and acetylene gas companies registered, with the numbers of 
meters in service. On the subject of gas-meter ratings, Mr. 
Higman says: A considerable amount of investigation has been 
carried out during the year in connection with the matter of the 
standardizing of the capacity ratings of gas-meters; these being 
now uniformly based on the number of cubic feet of gas that a 
Meter will pass when a pressure equal to 2 in. of water is applied 
at the inlet of the meter and the gas passes the outlet at a 
Pressure equal to 13 in. of water. The rated capacities of meters 
hus have now an absolutely definite meaning, in contra-distinc- 
tion to the old method of rating by lights. Under the old method, 
which was entirely arbitrary, the number of cubic feet of gas 
Pet light was an irregularly decreasing number as the size of the 
Meter increased, and the five-light meters of different makes 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Opening Meeting of the New Session. 
The opening meeting of the new session of the Association 
took place on the evening of Oct. 26, at the Westminster Technical 
Institute, S.W., when there was an excellent turn-out of members 
to hear the Presidential Address of Mr. Walter Grogono. 


CounciIL’s PRESENTATION TO MR. WINSLOw. 


Mr. D. CLEAvE Cross (Lea Bridge), the outgoing President, 
who occupied the chair at the opening, said he hoped this would 
be the start of a very profitable session. Before passing to the 
address, he had an exceptionally pleasing duty to perform. On 
his retirement from the office, Mr. George Winslow was to receive 
an illuminated address from the Association as some recognition 
of the splendid work he had done as Hon. Secretary during the 
past eight years. He had given magnificent service; and the 
Council felt they were not satisfied that only an address should 
be given, but wished themselves to offer him some small mark of 
their appreciation. The members of the old Council had there- 
fore subscribed for a clock—this having been chosen rather than 
a personal present, because Mrs. Winslow had all along rendered 
valuable help to her husband in his secretarial work. They all 
wished Mr. Winslow long life and much happiness. [Applause.| 
Mr. WInstLow. in his acknowledgment of the gift, said he had 
always been treated with the utmost loyalty on all hands. 


Tue NEw PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Cross, introducing the new President, remarked that 
Mr. Grogono was an extremely enthusiastic man, and enthusiasm 
was absolutely essential for such an Association as theirs. 

Mr. WALTER Grocono (Gas Light and Coke Company, Ful- 
ham), who was warmly greeted, took the chair, and expressed his 
pleasure at the receipt from friends at Beckton of a telegram of 
congratulation. He then proceeded to deliver the following 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


In presenting my address to you this evening, I propose to give 
an outline description of the Fulham Station of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. These are the works at which I am at 
present stationed ; and owing to the kindness of the Governor and 
Directors, they will be open for any member of this Association 
to visit on Saturday, Feb. 9, 1924. 

They stand on a site on the north bank of the Thames, a 
short distance above Chelsea railway bridge. The area of the 
works is 27 acres; and the Company own the adjacent land, 
upon which are the motor-repair shop, Harwood Terrace stove 
depot, and houses for employees. The capacity of the works at 
present is about 11 million c.ft. of gas per day. 


COAL HANDLING, 


The whole of the coal carbonized is brought up in barges, which 
upon arrival are berthed in the dock. The coal is unloaded 
by two Smith steam cranes on the south side of the dock, and a 
steam hoist on the north side. These feed a complete crushing 
and conveying system, which has now been in action for about 
eighteen months. A 24-in. rubber belt, which carries the coal to 
the central crushing pit, is fed by chutes from the discharge 
hoppers of the cranes. A further belt of the same capacity 
brings coal across the dock from the discharge hoppers of the 
hoist. The central crushing pit is composed of four 18-in. Jeffrey 
crushers. The crushed coal is conveyed by two belts. One 
travels over the dock, and feeds the retort-houses situated on the 
north side; the other discharges on to a cross belt, which delivers 
the coal to a shuttle conveyor inside No. 5 retort-house, on the 
south side of the dock. This shuttle conveyor is, as its name 
implies, a conveyor which travels backwards and forwards over 
the retort-house bunkers, thus securing an end discharge. At 
the same time, it is only half the length of the house. All 
these rubber-belt conveyors run at 250 ft. per minute; the 24-in. 
belts carrying 100 tons, and the 18-in. ones 60 tons per hour. For 
storing coal in the yard there is a push-plate conveyor of old 
design, which is fed by chutes from the crane bunkers erected 
in 1892 by the Chain Belt Engineering Company, Derby. 


RETORT-HOUSES, 


There are four retort-houses, numbered 1, 3, 4 and 5. No. 1 
house has been pulled out, and is about to be reconstructed. 
No. 3 house contains twenty beds of ten retorts five tiers high ; 
the retorts being 23 in. by 16in. by 20 ft. long. The furnaces 
are on the regenerative principle; the waste gases passing 
through the main flues to two chimney stacks, one at each end 
of the house. The retorts are operated by one Fiddes- Aldridge 
machine; the coke being pushed out on to a drag-bar type of 
conveyor, where it is quenched, and carried to a coke storage 
hopper. Liquor is circulated at a high temperature through the 
hydraulic mains, and the tar is taken-off by eight tar towers, or 
one tower, to five hydraulic mains. The vacuum on the retorts is 
maintained by four Parkinson governors. All the plant in this 
house is electrically driven. No. 4 house contains eighteen beds 
of eight inclined retorts, and is not at present in use. No.5 house 
was the last to be reconstructed, and was put to work early in 
1922. It contains twenty sets of ten retorts, each 23 in. by 16 in. 





Varied lo:gely in the amount of gas they would pass. 





by 22 ft. long. The furnaces are of a similar pattern to those in 
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No, 3 house. The 200 retorts are charged and discharged by one 
Fiddes-Aldridge machine ; the coke being pushed from the retorts 
on to the first of a series of conveyors, by which it is carried to 
the coke-storage hoppers. The latter are of reinforced con- 
crete, and have an overflow extension fitted with a separate con- 
veyor. The retort-houses are worked by two eight-hour shifts, 
with a break of four hours between each; the charge being of 
12 hours’ duration. 
EXHAUSTER ROOM. 


The gas from all the retort-houses passes directly to the exhauster 
room, where it is handled by six exhausters, all of which were 
built. many years ago by Messrs. Gwynne & Co., and are of the 
two-blade type. In this building are two further sets of ex- 
hausters reserved for pumping gas from other stations, or into the 
Beckton mains, or from one holder to another. There is also a 
compressor for supplying gas to the district at a pressure of 5 lbs. 
per sq. in. This compressor is driven by a go u.P. variable-speed 
electric motor. 

CONDENSERS. 


The coal gas passes from the exhauster house to the horizontal 
atmospheric condensers. There are two sets; the first being 78 ft. 
in length, and the second 84 ft. Each set is built up of six tiers of 
12-in. cast-iron pipes in six parallel rows. These are kept clean 
by the process of steaming one pipe per diem. The inlet and 
outlet connections are 30 in. in diameter, arranged so that the 
gas enters at the bottom and leaves at the top. Following these 
are two sets of “ Clapham” water-tube condensers, which are 
used only when the temperature of the air is high. These are 
supplied with water circulated from a gasholder tank. 


WASHERS, 


The gas is then divided into three streams; each passing 
a Livesey washer followed by a washer scrubber. From these the 
gas is carried by three mains to the other side of the works, where 
it passes through two sections of scrubbers. Each section is 
composed of three towers; the first and second being a liquor, 
and the third a water, scrubber. The liquor from the third 
scrubber is pumped to the washer scrubbers, where it is worked- 
up to the strength required. As all the liquor from this works 
is carried by barge to our products works at Beckton, it is of con- 
siderable importance that the strength should be worked-up 
as high as possible, in order to keep down the excessive cost of 
lighterage. 

PURIFIERS. 

There are five sections of purifiers; three being allocated to 
coal gas, and two to oil gas. 

The coal-gas sections are worked in backward rotation, and 
there are no check purifiers. All the vessels are charged with 
3 ft. of material—one bed of 2 ft., and one of 1 ft. After leaving 
the purifiers, the gas is washed with gas oil, for the removal 
of naphthalene (this oil, when saturated, is returned to the 
oil-gas plant, and used in the ordinary way), passes through the 
station meters, and goes forward to the holders, mixing with the 
oil gas at the inlets. 

OIL GAS. 


The present oil-gas plant was built in 1909, and extended in 
1919, The first installation consists of two Humphreys and Glas- 
gow twin generator sets with a total output of 2} millions per day. 
The second installation consists of a single generator blue-gas 
set, with a waste-heat boiler attached, of a capacity of 14 millions 
per day. This plant has its own boiler house and engine room. 
At the present time, a waste-heat boiler is being installed between 
the two oil-gas sets. This will be arranged to utilize the heat 
from the waste gases of either set. 


ELECTRICITY GENERATING ROOM. 


The whole of the electric current used on the works is supplied 
from this engine room, and is generated by four units at 220 volts. 
The first three sets are each of 37} Kw. capacity, and are driven 
at 210 r.p.m. by single-cylinder National gas-engines of 80 H.P. 
No. 4 unit is of a larger size, being composed of a four-cylinder 
vertical gas-engine built by Browett Lindley, and direct-coupled 
to a 150 Kw. dynamo running at 375 r.p.m. We are at present 
engaged in installing a further set—a duplicate of the 150 Kw. set. 

The cooling of the four-cylinder engine is carried out by a 
Heenan and Froude evaporative cooler, and that of Nos. 1, 2,and 
3 units by circulating the water through batteries of tanks. Nos. 
I, 2, and 3 engines have hand-compressor starters ; and the larger 
vertical engine is started by compressed air at 250 lbs. persq.in., 
which is provided by a small gas-engine and compressor, and 
stored in cylinders placed permanently in the engine room. The 
main switchboard for the works is also situated in the same 
building. The whole installation has been carried out by the 
Lancashire Dynamo Company. 


CONTROL, 


The control of the quality of the gas coming from the retort- 
house is carried out from a valve room, in which there are always 
two men on duty. The quality of the gas at the outlet of the ex- 
hausters is registered by a jet, and also by a Sigma recorder on 
each stream. The readings of these instruments are telephoned 
every quarter of an hour to the men on duty in the valve room; 
and the vacuum in the retort: house is regulated from the know- 
ledge thus obtained of the quality of the crude gas at this early 
stage. The calorific value of the purified coal gas is registered in 
the valve room by a recording calorimeter ; and it is found that 
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the time lag between the exhauster room and valve room is be. 
tween half an hour and one hour, according to the amount of goal 
gas being madé. Also, the valve men have the power of increas. 
ing or decreasing the quantity of ofl carbonized in the oil-gas 
plant. By these two means they are able to maintain a steady 
quality of gas going into the holders. The gas supplied ‘o the 
district is controlled also from the same room; and a record of 
its quality is kept by a Fairweather calorimeter. 

Owing to our method of coal handling, we are able to arrive at 
the amount of coal carbonized each day. This enables the make 
of therms per ton of coal carbonized to be worked out daily, and 
booked up in our “ daily-carbonizing"" book. The make per top 
of residuals is obtained weekly. A set of charts is kept daily, 
showing the total coal carbonized in each retort-house and the 
charge per retort. The “therms per ton,” and the “charge per 
retort” are plotted weekly; and the charts are hung up in the 
retort-houses. A daily chart of the temperature of the combus. 
tion chamber of each set, on both sides, is kept in each retort. 
house. To keep in touch with the expenditure of the wear and 
tear side of the works is not so easy. The Engineer of the 
station, however, has put into use a ledger, into which is entered 
weekly an analysis of the wages sheets, under standard headings; 
any special work done being entered as occasion arises. At 
any time, the expenditure on labour up to date on any job can be 
obtained from this book. In my experience, this figure is usually 
the hardest to obtain. The material used on any job can be ex- 
tracted from the stores’ book ; and, of course, any contract con- 
nected with the work is a known amount. By this method, con- 
trol can be kept of the expenditure om any plant or part of the 
works. 

The works is well fitted with recording gauges ; boilers having 
a Lea recorder fixed on the feed water, and a CO, recorder on 
the waste-gas flue. All the fuel taken to the boilers is measured, 
and tested for ash and moisture; a record also being kept of the 
steam pressure, and the temperature of the feed water. In fact, 
the boilers are being worked under test continuously. Also, there 
is kept a chart showing the montbly consumption of lubricating 
oil and greases, worked out per million c.ft. of gas made. A close 
watch is kept on the gas consumption on the works; each plant 
having its own meter. Also, the electric generators have meters 
fitted to each dynamo panel. 


BOILERS. 


There are six Thompson dish-end 30 ft. by 8 ft. 3 in. boilers in 
the main boiler-house. All are fitted with Goodrich & Hamlyn 
forced-draught furnaces, to burn breeze. These furnaces in this 
size of boiler give a grate area of 42 sq. ft. Feed water for 
the whole battery of boilers is raised to a temperature of about 
110° Fahr. by passing it through the oil-gas water-tube condensers, 
before it enters the hot well. The boiler feed pumps, four in 
number, all made by Lee Howl, are so arranged that they are 
below the level of the water in the hot well. In consequence of 
this, they have flooded suctions, thus preventing any trouble 
from pumping of hot water. The three oil-gas boilers are of the 
Lancashire type, each 28 ft. by 7 ft., with Wilton furnaces, which 
are now fitted with Stephen Holden burners for using oil-gas tar. 
With this type of burner it is possible to burn the fuel without 
any smoke. The feed water for these boilers is taken from the 
hydraulic system, and is heated under pressure (by an exhaust- 
steam heater) before entering the boilers. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


The water for the works is obtained from a 500 ft. deep well. 
It is raised by means of an air lift to ground-level, and then 
pumped by a turbine pump to the storage tanks. The plant is 
capable of dealing with between 7000 to 8000 gallons per hout. 
This water is used for all purposes where clean water is re- 
quired, and is suitable for the boilers without treatment. The 
waste-heat boiler on the oil-gas plant is fed with this water; and 
up to the present very little trouble has been experienced. The 
water for quenching coke, &c., is obtained from the dock and 
pumped to an overhead tank. 


LOBBIES. 


The lobbies provided for the foremen and men are worthy of 
mention. In every case two lobbies have been provided —one for 
meals and another for washing and changing; the floors and walls 
being tiled. All the lockers are made of steel, and have slanting 
tops, so that it is impossible for rubbish to be placed thereon. 
The basins, which are of ample capacity, are supplied with hot 
and coid water, through one tap to each basin. By this method 
twelve basins can be supplied with hot and cold water by thirteen 
taps. 

TRANSPORT. 


There are two full-gauge locomotives, and a considerable 
amount of track, but the works are really laid out for horse-and- 
cart transport; the locomotives only being used for bringing 10 
permanent-way trucks from the siding, and not for handling the 
material on the works. For this purpose, there are twelve horses, 
all of which are stabled at the works. : 

In the few words I have just read, I have purposely refrained 
from giving details of each plant, hoping that I have said just 
enough to make you all wish to come and see the works and ob- 
tain further information on the site. I cannot close these remarks 
without touching on a subject which is very close to the hearts © 
the members of the Junior Associations—namely, the education 
question. I think the scheme as arranged by the Institution ° 
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Gas Engineers, and so very ably explained to us by Mr. Walter 
Hole, the Organizing Secretary, is in every way good. In my 
opinion, there should not be any question as to the examination 
for which the gas students will present themselves in the future; 
and I sincerely hope that the future qualification for becoming a 
member of any Junior Association will be the possession of Insti- 
tution Certificates. 


Mr. W. Newton Bootu (Woolwich Arsenal) proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the President for his address, which, he said, 
was almost an ideal one for an Association of Juniors, who were 
necessarily concerned mainly with details, rather than with ques- 
tions of general policy. 

Mr. W. L. Westsrookx (North Middlesex Gas Company) 
— and agreed that it was just the kind of address they 
needed. 

Mr. Cross supported the vote, which was suitably acknow- 
ledged by the PRESIDENT. 

New MEMBERS, 


A gratifying feature of the opening meeting was the reading by 
Mr. LeonarpD Lacey (the Hon. Secretary) of the names of twelve 
new members of the Association. 

FurRTHER PRESENTATIONS. 
The PRESIDENT said Mr. Cross had handed over his office with 
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an Association membership of 276, and a balance of £149, subject 
to payment for the “ Transactions.” This, he believed, was the 
largest balance the Association had ever had; and because of it 
they had been able to reduce the subscription to 1os.a year. On 
behalf of the members, he had the greatest pleasure in handing 
Mr. Cross a framed illuminated address, wishing him all the joys 
that could be wished. 

Mr. Cross, returning thanks, pointed out that it was a very 
pleasant thing to be President of such an Association, and urged 
each member to strive his hardest ultimately to reach an execu- 
tive position. 

The PresipENT next presented an illuminated address suitably 
framed to Mr. George Winslow, and said that they were very 
sorry to lose his services as Secretary, though it was gratifying to 
know that they would still have the benefit of his experience as a 
member of the Council. They wished him all possible success 
in everything he might undertake. 

Mr. WinsLow said he would always feel exceedingly proud of 
the gift. He had a profound admiration for the Association, and 
it had been very hard to give up the Secretaryship. Indeed, he 
would not have given it up at all, had it not been for the fact that 
his friend Mr. Lacey (who would-prove himself an able successor) 
agreed to take on the work. 

Before separating, light refreshments were served, and mein- 
bers spent a pleasant hour in social intercourse. 








CHEAPER GAS AND GREATER CONSUMPTION. 


An Address to the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association. 
By Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, of Halifax. 


At the 21st Annual General Meeting of the Association, held 
at Leeds University on Oct. 20, under the presidency of Mr. 
W. Hearucote (Halifax)—in succession to Mr. H. L. Bateman 
(Wakefield)—an address on the means of producing and selling 
cheaper gas, and thereby increasing the consumption, and conse- 
quently enhancing the gas service and the ultimate gas-depart- 
ment income, was given by Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, Engineer and 
General Manager to the Halifax Corporation Gas Department. 


Mr. M‘Lusky, in response to complimentary introductory re- 
marks by the President, said he considered it a distinct honour to 
be permitted to address the Association. He was never happier 
than among the Juniors; and he thought it was a joyful thing for 
those who had passed through the early troubles in their career 
toget down and give a little help and encouragement to others 


| price to be charged, did they consult the consumer ? 


| the therm or the plain 200? 


price. When they took into consideration the quality and the 
Did they 
Will you have 250 c.ft. to 
It is all the same price.” Did they, 
after considering many other things, including the needs of the 
consumer, finally resolve that, as the cost of coal /ess residuals 
constituted a comparatively small proportion of the total cost of 
manufacture and distribution, it would be better, on the whole, to 
supply the smaller volume for the money, and thereby collect 
more money for every 1000 c.ft. of gas supplied? This was rather 
an oblique statement, but he had purposely made it so. In 
Yorkshire gas undertakings the cost of producing a therm had 


say to him: “ How will you have it ? 


| now receded almost to pre-war levels. In Halifax, for example, the 


who were still struggling with them. Furthermore, he never did | 


teally regard the Yorkshire Junior Association as juvenile people 
at all. Their membership included men very young in the pro- 
fession, but also a large number of men who were certainly seniors 
in one department or another of the industry. Some were experts 
ln gas manufacture, or specialists in engineering or chemical 
research. Some were engaged on clerical, commercial, or adminis- 
trative sides of the industry. Some might be juniors only inas- 
much as they were less advanced in age. Others might appear to 


because they had not ceased to think new thoughts and do new 
things. A Junior Association of gas engineers was indeed of very 
complex composition. It was wide enough to harness the forces 
of nature, young enough to give an ideal form or value to things, 
and imaginative in the highest and best sense of the term, having 
the power to scheme, devise, contrive, and compass. He was not 
addressing the meeting from the exalted altitude of one on a 
platform, but down on the floor of the house. His purpose was to 
excite their imagination on one or two important topics, and he 
wanted to hear their views. Those present had been trained each 
in his own special direction ; but he proposed to talk to them about 
something which concerned them all, and the industry as a whole 
—the subject of profit. 
He remembered, some twenty-five years ago, being caught by 
a friend while he was hunting behind a condenser for a half- 
Penny. His friend asked him what he was searching for. He 
aplied, “I'm looking for a halfpenny.” ‘ What!” exclaimed the 
a “Going to all that trouble for a halfpenny?” “Yes; a 
penny per 1000 c.ft.,”” Mr. M‘Lusky answered. [Laughter]. 
= had found that halfpenny. If he had not done so, he 
oubted whether to-day he would have been Engineer to the 
alifax Gas Department. It was an old proverb that there was 
- Profit made except from earnings; and profits appeared when 
€ expenditure was less than the revenue. This sounded com- 
Ps garg but they might as well have a proper understanding 
Me t at the start. Having got so far, he would venture the opinion 
at, notwithstanding all that had been said to the contrary, 
omen were still related’ to good retort-house practice. If his 
farers did not believe him, all they need do was to study 
Periodic! analyses of accounts in the Technical Press. 


they would find that 


were first good management and good engineering 


ousins to profits. 
SELLING THE Goops, 


But they had to sell the goods they produced. A big turnover 


telative ; 


e : i ightly i ? 
be more advanced in age, yet were probably junior in outlook, | ark pS ee oe ee ee 





There | 


9 capital employed made it easy to sell gas at a low 


cost of coal per therm for the twelve months ended March 31 last 
was less than 1d.—for net coal. 

The question arose: Why strive to distribute gas of only 
400 B.Th.U. value? Why bother about so low a calorific value 
as that? Why incur all the evil consequences which the sup- 
pliers of 500 B.Th.U. calorific value professed to escape, for the 
sake of a very small and problematical saving—a saving which 


| might not amount to more than a halfpennyworth of coal on 


every 1000 c.ft. of gas supplied? Why not express a preference 
for the higher quality, and spend the halfpenny in getting it into 
the mains, thereby simplifying the work of distribution and col- 
lecting from the consumer any sum varying from 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
upwards, according to the price charged per therm? Sixpence 
for one halfpenny was a good business proposition, if one only 
thought of it in termsof money. Was there any merit in increas- 
ing the total charge for every 1000 c.ft. of gas supplied to tbe 
extent indicated, because a relatively small proportion of the 
This was an im- 
portant question. They were on the threshold of the greatest 
development in the sale of gas that the industry had ever known 
and if they could satisfy the demand for gaseous fuel at an 
economic price for all purposes, fresh uses for gas would multiply 
year by year. 

It was true that recent improvements in appliances were equiva- 
lent in their economical effect to substantial reductions in the 
price of gas; and the prices charged for gas had also been reduced, 
despite the continued high price of coal and other materials. In 
many cases there were signs of a revival in trade as the result of 
substantial reductions in the price of gas. In no other industry 
had the attempt to reduce costs and charges succeeded so well as 
in the gas industry. It would be an advantage to the trade of 
the country if the public spirit shown by gas undertakings in this 
respect was emulated by suppliers of coal and other essential 
materials. If the restrictions as to payment of dividends in the 
gas industry were fair, why not extend similar “ facilities” to 
those responsible for the supply of other essential materials and 
services? So long as high prices ruled, the very improvements 
in plant, machinery, and processes necessary to further reductions 
in the cost of production would be delayed. Many gas undertak- 
ings were suffering already from over-capitalization—the greatest 
possible hindrance to progress. When the price of gas was 
loaded with excessive charges for things other than gas—interest, 
sinking fund, rates, rent and taxes, &c.—it was impossible to retail 
the commodity at a competitive price. 

INTEREST AND SINKING Funp CHARGES v. DIVIDEND. 


It was a striking commentary on municipal administration 
that in the Yorkshire area the amount the consumer was forced 
to pay towards interest and sinking fund charges exceeded that 
required to pay the statutory dividends in the case of gas com- 
panies. In one or two isolated cases further tolls, by way of 
contributions towards the relief of rates, wereimposed. So great, 
indeed, was the combined effect of ordinary rates and contribu- 

| tions towards relief of rates in some cases, that if the gas under- 
taking stopped payment the loss to the community could only be 
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made good by a tax amounting to 5s. per head of the population 
—a sum which was roundly equal to the total cost of the admin- 
istration of public health in 53 of the great towns of England, an 
administration which cost actually 5s. 7d. per head. It might 
be said, in parenthesis, that the comparison between gas and 
public health was permissible, in view of the fact that the exten- 
ded use of gas would tend towards the abolition of smoke, pro- 
mote healthier surroundings, and reduce the cost of public health 
administration. Free trade in gas would not only be good for 
the gas consumer, but would be a tremendous advantage to the 
community. This, however, was a matter for the authorities. 

The problems of the gas industry itself must be tackled with 
the optimism that “ parts the clouds and sorts-out the tangles,” and 
—what was better than all—that costs nothing. Several Yorkshire 
municipal gas undertakings had repaid the last sovereign of 
their borrowed capital, and could now look the whole world— 
and especially their own consumers—in the face. They were to be 
congratulated. Until the same happy position was reached in 
other towns, they must be content with the reduction in the inci- 
dence of fixed charges that followed an increase in the sale of 
gas. In his own experience, the sale of gas had been increased 
by the offer of more attractive facilities tor its use, and by con- 
cessions in price for all gas used in excess of the volume neces- 
sary to provide the required proportion of fixed charges per con- 
sumer. If every consumer could be induced to use, to his own 
advantage, one halfpennyworth more gas per day, the revenue of 
the gas undertakings in every town would be increased by an 
amount which would probably be equal to 4s. per annum per 
head of the population supplied. 

In the business of gas supply, as in any other enterprise, one 
must always bear in mind that it was the little things that counted 
most. Sometimes the materialization of a little idea was suffi- 
cient. The great advantage of giving the consumer a concession 
beyond his standard was that the undertaking secured an increased 
consumption without any increase in capital. Revenue collected 
in the way indicated went into the business. No new mains or 
service pipes were required. The meters were fixed. The cus- 
tomers were waiting. It would be interesting to note here that 
the total revenue of the modern progressive electricity supply 
undertaking selling current at prices ranging from $d. to 7d. per 
unit on different scales for various purposes, averaged about 
30s. per head of the population supplied. In some exceptional 
cases, the volume of business done was greater, but 30s. might be 
accepted as a representative figure. If the gas industry, with its 
large number of users, could think on the halfpenny basis for eight 
years, and only add 4s. per head of the population per annum to 
the revenue of gas undertakings, the increased revenue of the gas 
industry eight years hence would be equal to the total revenue 
of the electricity industry of Great Britain to-day. 

FIXING THE PRICE oF Gas, 


In fixing the price of gas in competition with other fuel, it should 
be remembered that the consumer had one or more alternatives. 
He was as free as the buyer or seller of coal, coke, tar, or am- 
monia. He transacted business at the market price. If the price 
was not suitable, he would buy a substitute. In fixing the price 
of gas the interests of every class of consumer should be con- 
sidered. A flat rate might be charged; but the charges for inte- 
rest, sinking fund, administration, and distribution of gas should 
not be levied equally on every 1000 c.ft. of gas consumed. One 
might argue that everybody should pay alike. This, however, 
would be most unfair to the small consumer. Interest, sinking 
fund, &c., amounted in the case of some undertakings to 50s. per 
consumer per annum, equal to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. in the case of a 
consumer who used 10,000 c.ft. of gas a year; and this meant a 
price which they could not get from the small consumer in com- 
petition with other fuels. The large consumers, who had many 
benefits, must carry part of the burden for the small ones, who 
could not pay their full share. The large consumer must shoulder 
a bit more than his proper share, in order to enable the under- 
taking to carry a large number of small consumers. 

To distribute these charges equitably, one should find the true 
incidence of all charges other than works cost. He illustrated 
this point by means of a chart which he had prepared, showing 
the works cost and the incidence of the cost of other services 
and charges per 1000 c.ft. of gas consumed per installation, or on 
the average basis of the cost of the installation, the service pipe, 
and the meter. The sum spent on mains, service pipes, meters, 
stoves, &c., relative to the maximum demand, represented so 
much capital. The charge imposed on the consumer for the use 
of that capital and for work and service in connection with gas 
supply, represented rent. 


Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT said that Mr. M‘Lusky had certainly given them all 
something to think about. Strangely enough, he had touched on a 
line of thought which he (Mr, Heathcote) was preparing to take in 
his Presidential Address to the Association in January; but he could 
assure the members that, though they were both in the Halifax Gas 
Department, there had been no collusion on this matter. The question 
Mr. M‘Lusky raised as to what gas the industry should give the con- 
sumer should, he imagined, raise some discussion ; and then, of course, 
there would arise the question of the effect the gas was going to have 
on the distribution apparatus. Again, he had raised a most interesting 
problem as to whether an undertaking should be out for an immediate 
big profit, or a smaller profit, good service, and greater sale. Another 
point which would probably have struck many present was the old 
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question as to how it was that gas undertakings were limited by lay 
with respect to the maximum prices they could charge for the: com. 
modity, whereas industries supplying the raw materials for th < com. 
modity were subject to no such handicap. The answer of a ybody 


outside the gas industry would be that the gas industry was handi- 


capped in this way because the undertakings had a monopoly ‘> their 
areas. As a matter of fact, they had to face the keenest of com; tition, 
in addition to which, while limited in their own selling prices, they 
were ringed round by suppliers of raw materials who were s» com- 


bined as to be in a position to cut-out competition in prices of supply 
of such materials. Another very serious handicap in the case «! some 
undertakings was that of being required to contribute from thei: profits 
to the relief of rates. He had spoken on this subject to peop'= who 
were not in the gas industry ; and their reply was that the ratepayers 
guaranteed the capital outlay, and therefore had a right to the relief 
of the rates when profits were made. But in practice it simply meant 
that the gas consumers were paying to relief of their own rates and to 
the relief of rates of people who did not use the commodity and con. 
tributed nothing whatever to interest and standing charges. He 
hardly regarded it as a fair position. In connection with the matter of 
a flat-rate charge for gas, he did not think this fair, unless the people 
all came to the works, purchased their gas there, and carried it away 
—which, of course, was impossible. Every consumer should pay for 
the services. If they made a demand for a supply, it was only right 
they should pay equally for the service they received. It was very 
difficult to base a proportion of charge for service. If it was a small 
house, the consumer should have, he felt, at least a minimum demand 


per annum to secure the service, or should pay something definite for it, 


Mr. C. Roper (Bradford) was in favour of a higher grade gas, even 
if more had to be charged for it. Apart from their own distribution 
troubles, which they could get over in course of time, there was the 
question of getting the full volume to the consumer’s end, This was 
not assured merely when the service pipe was right. The experience 
of most distribution men was that consumers’ fittings, in a large pro- 
portion of cases, were even yet almost hopeless so far as getting the 
best out of the gas was concerned. Gas undertakings, as a rule, had 
no authority over consumers’ fittings. Certainly they did not want 
such authority—they got blamed for quite enough already. But they 
had no power to inspect fittings and to demand replacement. They 
had the greatest difficulty in makng people understand when they 
needed larger pipes or other fittings to get the gas through to the best 
advantage ; and in view of this position, he thought it was necessary 
for undertakings to supply the higher calorific value. In regard 
to price, they were very much up against trouble with the enormous 
electrical competition and varying rates of charges; and the work 
Mr. M'Lusky was doing at Halifax was on proper lines in the direc- 
tion of increasing consumption. He was afraid the gas industry was 
losing some lighting business to electricity because the people thought 
they were getting electricity at very low cost. They paid a fixed 
proportion of rateable vaiue as a basis, and got their units, in Brad- 
ford, at 1d., and many of them believed they were buying electricity 
at 1d. per unit. Many persons who were having electricity put in 
would find it not so cheap as they imagined; but, of course, there 
were a lot of people to whom the question of a few pounds did not 
matter seriously, and they would stick to electricity because of its 
supposed cleanliness, &c. It would probably be to advantage if the 
gas industry could meet this competition with a similarly varied tariff; 
and the line Mr. M‘Lusky was working on at Halifax looked as though 
they were going to achieve that object. 

Mr. A. W. ArNoLD (Bradford), in regard to gas charges, thought 
that, in times like the present, when large numbers of people were 
working only about half the year, there would be difficulties if an 
undertaking guaranteed to sell gas at 2s. per 1000 c.ft. on top of a 
certain flat-rate basis; and most factories were using only half the 
quantity because they were shut-down half the year. 

Mr. J. BripcE (Elland) said they all highly appreciated the wonder- 
ful address which Mr. M‘Lusky had given. Had they been able to 
study it ahead they would have been able to discuss it more fully and 
with greater accuracy. As it was, they were rather handicapped by 
the fact that they could not immediately grasp everything, particularly 
the references on the chart, which, no doubt, they would all study more 
closely subsequently. Mr. M‘Lusky, in his opening observations, had 
made some very complimentary remarks about the Juniors. Such re 
marks, it must be remembered, carried with them an obligation to 
Juniors to live up to them; and the necessity to do this was a great 
advantage to themselves and to the industry as a whole, They had 
come there that day as much to listen to words of wisdom as to discuss; 
and they had certainly beard words of wisdom. Mr. M'‘Lusky's offer 
of attractive facilities for gas was not merely confined to Halifax, bul 
extended to some outer areas. On the subject of price, Mr. Bridge 
said there was little question that if they sold at a low rate they would 
increase consumption. Even if prices were reduced there would be 4 
number of people who adopted electricity for lighting, because it was 
fashionable at the moment. People always would flock to something 
which they thought was new and fashionable, even if in many ways it 
was not as satisfactory as something older. ; 

Mr. J. H, Creae (President of the Manchester Junior Association) 
said he had been keenly interested in the address. He would like to 
have the opportunity of talking a good deal to Mr. M‘Lusky on the 
matters he had raised. He certainly was greatly in favour of @ high- 
value gas. He realized that the distribution department was 4 vey 
heavy drain in the cost of selling gas, and they must do all they cou! 
to ease this drain, Recently he had to consider costs fully 19 4 job 
in which he had to compete with steam in a works. He found gas 
could beat electricity easily in that works ; but with steam they were 

up against-a more serious proposition, though they ran it pretty close. 
It was essential for him to get out the proportion of cost of m — 
turing the gas into the holder and the distribution costs, and be ce 
the latter appalling. At the same time he thought gas was o0¢ of the 
fuels which could be most cheaply distributed, though they bad to 
bear standing charges which were not borne in the price of sore other 
fuels. For instance, the wear and tear of roads by coal wagons was 
not borne by the coal consumer as such, but by him and also the 8 





consumer as taxpayers. Mr. M'Lusky had mentioned the matter of 
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A.—Manufacturing charges. 

B,—Distribution and standing charges. 

C.—Net profit. 

The horizontal lines A, B, and C show the cost and net 
profit for the year. 

On the basis of these charges, all the gas manufactured could be 
supplied at the average price of 3s. 4°09d. 

The curved line D on the chart shows another method of distribut- 
ing the charges A and B. 

The curve iJlustrates the case of a consumer whose maximum de- 
nand for lighting purposes is fixed at 20,c00 c.ft. per annum. Under 
the Halifax “‘ Standard Requirement” scheme—which has been in opera- 
tion for six years—the consumer is charged the ordinary rate for the 
‘Standard Requirement” volume of gas (which varies according to 
the size of the house), and a lower rate for all gas used in excess of 
that volume, 

The alternative to the “ Standard Requirement” scheme provides 
that the consumer may elect to pay a fixed charge of 1d. per week for 
every 1000 c.ft. in the “ Standard Requirement,” and be charged 2s. 
per 1000 c.ft. for all gas consumed. 

The curved line D on the chart shows the incidence of the fixed 
charge in the case of a consumer whose fixed charge was 20d. per 
week, 21s, 8d. per quarter, or 86s. 8d. per annum. 

If the consumer only used 20,000 c.ft. of gas per annum, the average 
~ per 1000 c.ft. would be 6s. 4d.—2s. for gas, and 4s. 4d. for fixed 

arges, 

If the consumer used 64,640 c.ft. of gas per annum, the average 
ptice per 1000 c.ft. would be 3s. 4°09d. (equal to the total cost of 
Manulacturing, distribution, and standing charges over the year)— 
%. for gas, and 1s. 4:ogd. for fixed charges. 




























8s which is burned by some consumers in houses of this size in 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTES TO CHART. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE FOR YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1923. 


Gas. 


On a consumption of 
20,000 c.ft.per annum 40 o 

On a consumption of 
64,640 c.ft. per annum 129 

On a consumption of 
160,000¢.ft.perannum 320 o 


Manufacturing charges 


| 
Ifthe consumer used 160,000 c.ft. of gas per annum (a volume of 


Surplus available for B and profitC . 


Manufacturing charges 


Surplus available for B and profitC . 


Manufacturing charges ae 


Surplus available for Band profitC . 


Fixed 
Charges. 
d. s. 
86 8 
4 ee 86 8 


86 


| Halifax), the average price per 1000 c.ft. would be 2s. 6°5d.—2s. for gas, 
| and 64d. for fixed charges. 
The Gas Department would receive: 


Average 
Total, Price per 
1000 C. Ft. 
s. dy s. d. 
1276 8 «2 64 
216 0 .. 3 4°09 
406 8 .. 2 64 


Ss. d, 








126 8 
26 64 
100 1°6 
216 0 
85 9 
139 3 
406 8 
212 3°2 
194 48 





‘provement of apparatus for supplying gas. This was a very im- 
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portant p ist; and he believed it would be a most valuable help to 
me indusiry if the prices of apparatus were brought down. Apart 
tom the question of profits made by the manufacturers, there was too 
great a lisoility to introduce into apparatus a lot of little features 
improvements to anybody who could afford the extra 
‘“Uxury, bu: which were not strictly necessary to the efficient cooking 
: le’s joints or the ordinary daily service required (say) from 
— cooker or boiling ring. All these little things gradually piled-up 
“€ Cost, aod muilitated against the sale of apparatus and the sale of 
= Before the war one could sell a good grade cooker of 
yee ul. ity for about £3 Ios., and such a cooker was now {9 or 
£10, Wo king people—especially in times like the present—could not 
y for splash plates, plate racks, &c., on their cookers. As 
Ci.y, it was not a bit of use worrying about the inroads of that 


came afterwards. 


—r 


Psp It was there to be fought, and he did believe it would 

i = argc proportion of the lighting demand, particularly domestic. | 

He ‘a fa-nion, and the people who could afford it were willing to pay. 
me a electricity ought to be generated by gas, and felt there 
Mr c : ld in this direction for the gas industry to develop. 


CHESTER (Newark) said he took it that Mr. M‘Lusky based 








his original flat-rate charge more particularly on capital expenditure ; 
and he thought this was where the question of high or low grade gas 
In his town they sold low-grade gas, not because they 
favoured it for itself, but because of its influence on capital expendi- 
The cost of manufacture of low-grade gas was less than that of 
higher grade gas; and if one followed the lines of Mr. M‘Lusky's 
address, he rather imagined the conclusions of those in charge of his 
undertaking were correct. 


Mr. M'‘Lusky’s original remarks seemed to 


bear more particularly on capital cost. 


The question of distribution 
Low-grade gas paid, on the lines laid down by 


Mr. F. A. C, Pyxetr (Halifax) remarked that electricity seemed to 
secure much of the lighting demand; but there was one type of gas 
lighting which was ousting electric light for shop front lignting and 
for a number of other services—and this was the high-pressure system. 
In Halifax they had materially exceeded their pre-war number of 
lamps, and were steadily displacing electricity in this direction. 

Mr. M‘Lusky said that Mr. Pykett was out for the good of the 
consumer ; and knowing gas could give this benefit he was developing 
a growing business and delivering the goods, in regard to which he 
(Mr. M‘Lusky) entirely agreed. He maintained that the gas in Halifax 
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was as good as any at the point of ignition—and this was the point 
where the quality of gas mattered. It was 425 B.Th.U. gross, for the 
past year. Their complaints at Halifax were 1 per 8000 a day from 
non-lighting consumers, and from lighting consumers there were 69 
during the whole of the past month, He held that it was the merest 
form of affectation to call 500 B.Th.U. gas high-grade gas to-day. 
Mr, Roper mentioned having no right to inspect consumers’ fittings. 
He (Mr. M‘Lusky) had never had any such authority by law; 
but he knew of no law which prevented him from inspecting them 
if he thought that it was going to improve the service to the con- 
sumer. As to lighting, he was not prepared to admit that the gas 
industry was losing lighting business. In Bradford, Mr. Roper had 
mentioned, electricity was 1d. per unit p/us a proportion of rateable 
value. Ina Halifax it was 1$d. similarly. Reckoning gas down to the 
unit basis, the price of Halifax was 3d. per unit, and nothing else to 
pay. They gave as much heat from 1oc.ft. of gas as was furnished 
by a unit of electricity, and it was for the gas industry to tell the 
people so, and make them see which was the cheaper commodity. 
The new charges at Halifax, to come into operation at the beginning of 
the next financial year, worked out, for a house rated at about £30 per 
year, at (say) 9s. 9d. per annum and 2s. per 1000 c.ft. on gas con- 
sumed. Mr. Bridge had put a cryptic question as to the quality of 
Halifax gas. He might say that Halifax gas, like the cow that was for 
sale, “spoke for itself.” This was a reply as cryptic as the question. 
In answer to Mr. Clegg, the Halifax scheme had been devised to com- 
pete with raw coal. He might say the best gas consumers they had 
were those who used electricity, because they were people who were 
fond of luxury ; and the very instincts that led them to electricity for 
lighting would lead them also to keep coal dirt out of the house 
if the Gas Department would supply them with good gas-fires. He 
agreed entirely with Mr. Clegg as to the extras on gas-cookers, Xc. 
The National Gas Council cookers would get over this difficulty very 
considerably. He also agreed as to the desirability of electricity being 
generated by gas, 

Mr. E. J. Sutctirre (Bradford), proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. M'‘Lusky, said the address was full of food for thought. It had 
touched on the politics and administrative side; and he certainly did 
not agree with people who held that this was a side which should not 
be introduced into Junior Association meetings. 

Mr. P. M‘Nas seconded the proposition, which was heartily car- 
ried. 

Mr. M‘Lusky, responding, said he wished to emphasize the power 
of little things. In regard to politics, he knew no particular party in 
the sense of party politics; but he thought it would be impossible for 
@ man to live in this country to-day and not be a politician in the 
highest sense of the word. The administrative aspect of the industry 
was a perfectly suitable subject to come under discussion by members 
of the Junior Associations, 


THE LeEEpDs UNIVERSITY, 


On the motion of Mr. R. N. Wexs (Leeds), seconded by Mr. H, S. 
Boyes (Harrogate), the thanks of the meeting were accorded to the 
University authorities for the use, as on many previous occasions, of 
the room. 

Prof. J. W. Coss, in response, said the University authorities were 
always glad to render this facility to the Association. Though per- 
baps he was a little out of order, he would ask leave to express bis ap- 
preciation of Mr. M‘Lusky’s address. It had dealt with aspects of 
the industry with which his own (Prof. Cobb s) concern was not so 
direct as it was with some otber phases, but it was undoubtedly an 
aspect of great importance. He was glad to hear Mr. M'‘Lusky’s in- 
sistence on the thesis that in some form or other the progress of the 
gas industry would depend on its power toreplace the use of raw coal, 
and that this was largely to be determined by the price at which the 
replacing commodity could be sold. What he had had to say about 
the differences in price, &c., was all working towards that one end. 
Exactly how it worked out, it was not so easy to grasp, approaching a 
subject of that complexity for the first time ; and he felt some sympathy 
with those members who did not feel able to criticize an expert on an 
address which they had not had an opportunity of seeing beforehand. 
He wished to offer thanks for the invitation to his colleagues and him- 
self to be present. In that Department they placed themselves very 
definitely at the disposal of the gas industry, and he would like to take 
the opportunity of saying a few words respecting some facilities which 
were offered through the University, particularly to the younger mem- 
bers among gas engineers who were junior to most of the members of 
that Association. In Leeds and in the West Riding area there were 
considerable numbers of young men who had gone straight from scho>1 
into the works, but were keen to be given University technical train- 
ing; and in order to open-up opportunities to such men, the University 
authorities, together with the Leeds and West Riding Education Com- 
mittees, had instituted a form of technological scholarship which was 
not given as a result of examination in school subjects, but on a man’s 
record in technical classes and in works practice, followed by a viva 
voce examination, from which candidates were selected who promised a 
likelihood of making good in a University course. These scholar- 
ships were free, and included a small maintenance allowance. He 
believed that, though these had been in existence some years, many 
people did not know of them. He called attention to them in case 
they might be interesting to some members of the Yorkshire Junior 
Association, or to some of the younger men in their charge. He 
would call attention, also, to the trouble the University authorities had 
been to during the Spring term to secure lecturers from every part of 
the country—all experts, who lectured on specialized subjects in the 
evenings at the University. The arrangement of the lectures was speci- 
ally made to be convenient to people who came in from the country 
area, and even beyond that, by train. There were two lectures given 
on the one evening, with an interval of half-an hour between, so that 
people from distant parts could attend two lectures without making 
two journeys. He did not mind confessing that, though sometimes 
the result of.these facilities was very gratifying, at others it was disap- 
pointing. The lectures were attended by the regular students at the 
University ; but they were specially arranged to meet the convenience 
of young men on the works who could not attend in the day-time. 
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FUEL GAS IN THE STEEL INDUSTEY. 





[We have been asked to make posthumous publication o! some g,. 
tracts from a paper written by Mr. J. F. Denk, of Pittsburg. \Vedo $0, 
but at the same time dissociate ourselves from agreement w ¢h certain 
of his premises and deductions. We will not traverse all the arguments. 
But, to take one point, we cannot concur in the statement that 1¢,f. 
of coke-oven gas or duo-gas (a mixture of coal and water vas of 426 
B.Th.U. per c.ft.) will do the same work as 1 c.ft. of natural gas, |; 
is contended that one reason for this capacity of the latter is the large 
amount of ballast in the form of nitrogen that is brought along by the 
10°64 c.ft. of air required by the natural gas of 1018 B.Th.U. perc ft, 
as compared with the 4'06 c.ft. of air-required by the coke-oven gas, 
and the 3°84 c.ft. needed by duo-gas. In proportion to the respective 
thermal values, there is very little difference in the amount of air re. 
quired. There is in a cubic foot of natural gas 2} times as much heat 
as in duo-gas; and 2} times the 3 84 c.ft. of air required for the com. 
bustion of the duo-gas is 8°64 c.ft.,so that, even assuming the figures to 
be correct as given by Mr, Denk, the extra “ballast” passed in (in rela. 
tion to thermal value) for the combustion of the natural gas is repre- 
sented by only 2 c.ft. of air. We cannot on this one consideration 
alone admit that 1 c.ft. of duo-gas will do the same work as 1 c.ft. of 
natural gas.— Ep. “G, J.”] 


The following extracts are taken from a paper published in the 
“Tron Age” in February last. Written by Mr. F. J. Denk, who 
was a consulting engineer practising at Pittsburgh, there are one 
or two points of interest to our readers, 


The fuel gases mostly applied up to the present time in the 
steel industry in America are natural gas and producer gas. The 
use of natural gas is decreasing rapidly on account of the increas- 
ing shortage of this fuel. In many mills it has been replaced by 
producer gas; but, during the last years, the increase in the num- 
ber of coke-oven plants has made available large quantities of 
medium-grade coke oven gas, which is used in open hearth fur- 
naces and for other purposes in the steel plant. Coke-oven gas 
is a better substitute for natural gas than 1s producer gas, butit 
cannot be produced everywhere. It is, therefore, necessary to 
turn, for certain purposes, to another fuel which will work like 
coke-oven gas. This gas the author claims has been found in the 
so-called duo-gas, whichis acombination coal gas and water gas. 
Tests made in the United States have shown that 1 c.ft. of coke- 
oven gas can do the same work as | c.ft. of natural gas, notwith- 
standing the fact that the heating value of the latter is more than 
twice that of the former. 

The efficiency of a fuel depends upon the amount of heat which 
can be made available for the work to be done. This amount, in 
turn, depends upon the flame temperature, and the latter upon the 
quantity and specific heat of the waste gases. The heating value 
of the gas is, therefore, of no influence upon the efficiency, but of 
large influence on the “ pyrometric” efficiency. The heat avail- 
able in a furnace and provided by a certain kind of fuel in a unit 
of time can be found by dividing the available heat by the volume 
of the waste gases. If Q = total heat, and V = volume of the 


waste gases, then Sil the heat entering the furnace during the 


time unit. According to the laws of heat transmission, the heat 


which can be made useful for operation will be: Q: = ¢ x ¢: 


The heat transmission by convection is: Q: = « x k X dy. For 
the comparison of different fuels, the heat transmission coefiicient 
k is constant. The same holds good for z, which represents the 
time for the heat transmission for different fuels at the same efi 


O : 
Vy = am ore x QO =d, Xx V. But, 


for the same work of all the fuels, the left side of the equatiou— 
ie. € X Q—is constant. For this reason, the measure for the 
comparison of the fuels is represented by the right side of the 
equation. This means that the criterion for the efficiency of 4 
fuel is the volume of waste gases multiplied by the difference be: 
tween the flame temperature and the working temperature, or, 10 
other words, that the efficiency of a gaseous fuel depends upon Its 
“ pyrometric ” efficiency. ; 
This result can be expressed by an equation which wil! 

the calculation of comparative values of different fuels. 
equation reads: 


ciency. It is, therefore: e x 


permit 
The 


E represents the equivalent value of the new gas in comparison 
with the one used before, or the one which it shall replace. 


T; represents the actual flame temperature of the new ga. 

T, represents the actual flame temperature of the old gas. 

T, represents the temperature in the furnace (working tempe- 
rature). ; aii 

V, represents the volume of waste gases per cubic foot 0 
new gas under operating conditions. — 

V, represents the volume of the waste gases per cubic [00 
the old gas under operating conditions. 


This formula will be used later for giving comparati values, 
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after the properties of the different gases in question have been 
described and explained in detail. 


TaBLe I.—Properties of Industrial Gases. 








| 
| j 
Gas. | —— oo Duo-Gas. | 03 
= 
*Methane CH, . 83°0 ie IrI‘o 2°6 
*Ethane CoHe 16°4 - | aes = 
*Ethylene C).Hy,. om 76) | I‘o 0'6 
*BenzoleCgHg . . . o6 20 ee 
*Carbon monoxide CO 4°9 | 34°° 22°0 
*Carbon dioxide CO, . rs | 3°0 5°7 
‘Hydrogen Hp . « «ss ° 555 | 47°O | 10°5 
‘Oxygen Oo. - +» « + «| ° os | ° | o'4 
*Nitrogen Ng — sh 0 6 12°0 2°0 58°2 
4 a ee | 100'°0O 100°0 100°0 100'0 
Air required per c.ft. . | 10°64 4°06 | 3°84 | 1‘10 
Total gas-air mixture. . . | 11°64 5°06 4°84 2°10 
B.Th.U. per c.ft. gas-air mix- | | 

ture ; hk + <<. 6 2, oe 84°0 88'0 =| 8663°3 
Waste gases, c.ft. per c.ft. fuel } 

Mk. ot ok Oe ee 11°723 4°755 4 445 | 1°92) 
B.Th.U. per c.ft. waste gas . 86°84 89°38 95°80 67°39 
Flame temperature, ° Fahr. . 3226 3302 3400 2673 
Wt. perc.ft., lb. . . | 0°048517 0°030003 | O 043019 | 0'067202 
Specific heat. 0° 6362 0° 3933 0° 5641 o'8812 

* Per cent, 


Analyses and properties of the four steel-industry gases are given 
in Table 1. The figures indicating the B.Th.U. per c ft. of gas- 
air mixture have been added because the values given have often 
been cited as a proof that there is not much difference between 
the various gases—with the exception, of course, of producer gas, 
which, on account of its high percentage of inerts, appears to be 
inaclass by itself. The values for the three other gases are 
87'4, 840, and 880 B.Th.U. per c.ft. of gas-air mixture, respec- 
tively. The corresponding flame temperatures are 3226°, 3302° 
and 3400° Fahr., or an increase between natural gas and coke-oven 
gas for decreasing heat value of the mixture, and an increase again 
between the coke-oven gas and duo-gas for an increase in heating 
value. The discrepancy, however, will disappear as soon as the 
heat contents of the waste gases are taken into account. These 
are: For producer gas, 67°39 B.Th.U. per c.ft., with a flame tem- 
perature of 2673° Fahr. For natural gas, 8684 B.Th.U. per c.ft., 
with a flame temperature of 3226° Fahr. For coke-oven gas, 
8938 B.Th.U. per c.ft., with a flame temperature of 3302° Fahr. 
For duo-gas, 95°80 B.Th.U. perc.ft., with a flame temperature of 
3400° Fahr. This shows a steady increase in the flame tem- 
perature with an increase in the heat content of the waste gases, 
and illustrates again the interrelation between flame temperature 
and volume of waste gases or products of combustion. 

There are two reasons why natural gas, with a heating value of 
1018 B.Th.U. perc.ft., gives a flame temperature nearly 200° Fahr. 
below that of duo-gas with a heat value of 426 B.Th.U. perc.ft., and 
neatly 100° Fahr. below that of coke-oven gas with a heating value of 
425 B.Th.U. per c.ft. The first is the large amount of ballast in the 
form of nitrogen, which is brought along by the 10°64 c.ft. of air re- 
quired for combustion; the second reason is the hydrocarbons 
in the original gas, which, when burning, form carbon dioxide and 
water vapour in larger quantities than in any of the other gases 
in question. Both these waste gases have a much higher specific 
heat than nitrogen. A large amount of heat developed during 
combustion is, therefore, consumed to heat up these waste pro- 
ducts to furnace temperature, and is, for this reason, made useless 
for furnace work. The ratio of combustible matter to ballast 
(not counting the oxygen) is, in natural gas, 1 to 8°46. Coke-oven 
gas and duo-gas, on the other hand, require less than half this 
amount of air. _They form proportionally less carbon dioxide and 
water vapour; and the heat thus saved can be used for doing 
eflective work. The ratio between combustibles and ballast is 
here 1 to 3:90 and 1 to 3°25 respectively. Producer gas, finally, 

being a very lean gas, with a ratio of 1 to 4°16, cannot develop 
enough heat to generate the required temperature without the 
use of regenerators, in which gas and air have to be preheated to 
acertain degree. 

_ Under operating conditions, another disadvantage will make 

itself shown which, however, cannot be prevented. This is the 

impossibility of mixing, by natural means, the amount of air re- 
quired to obtain complete and perfect combustion of 1 c.ft. of 

natural gas. There is no burner on the market which will mix 

More than 5 or 5°5 c.ft. of air with 1 c.ft. of gas in such a way that 

complete and perfect combustion will be obtained. Coke-oven 

§as and duo-gas have, therefore, a decided advantage over natural 

gas, because the air required is only 0'045 and 3°84 c.ft. respec- 

tively. These quantities can easily be mixed and will give good 
combustion. The impossibility of mixing, by natural means, 

More than 5 or 5§°5 c.ft. of air with 1 c.ft. of gas can easily be 

Proved when a complete analysis of the waste gases is made in a 

natural gas fired furnace. In most cases, these analyses are 

made with an ordinary Orsat apparatus, giving carbon dioxide, 
oxygen, and carbon monoxide. The rest is considered to be 
uitrogen. But the author has made a good many complete waste 

848 analyses, and has found a hydrogen content as high as 

‘5 P.ct., and 3 to 5 p.ct. of methane, indicating imperfect com- 

ustion, on account of the imperfect mixture of gas and air. 

It was said before that duo-gas is among the fuel gases which 

are of importance for the steel industry. In many instances, 
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where natural gas is giving out, the factory manager will not be 
satisfied until he finds a substitute which will do the work in 
the same way as natural gas. In galvanizing plants, steel mills, 
welding plants, and forge plants, for example, raw producer gas 
cannot be used, and clean producer gas will not do the work at 
all, or only under exasperating conditions. In such cases, duo- 
gas is the right fuel to be applied. Or there may be a bye-product 
plant, furnishing coke for the blast furnaces and gas for the 
open-hearth and other furnaces. The coke plant may furnish 
enough coke, but not enough gas. There again, duo-gas will fill the 
want. It has the same heating value as coke-oven gas, and can 
easily be mixed with it, giving a flame temperature high enough 
to do any work in the steel plant, without the use of 5 or 6 ft. 
flues or regenerating chambers. Besides, an installation of duo- 
gas machines requires little space and not much labour. Natural 
gas consists of practically nothing but hydrocarbons, and for this 
reason preheating would be detrimental to the value of the gas. 
The other two gases do not contain such large quantities of 
hydrocarbons as natural gas; the loss under preheating would, 
therefore, not be so marked as with natural gas. Preheating 
these gases, however, is not necessary, because their theoretical 
flame temperatures are higher than those of natural gas. Pro- 
ducer gas, of course, must be preheated. These conditions 
naturally influence the actual equivalent values of the different 
gases, and change them completely. 


TaBceE II.—Egquivalent Gas and Heat Values for the Same Flame 
Temperature.* 60 P.Ct. Excess Air. 














| 
Producer Natural Coke-Oven . 
as jan" Gas. 3as, Duo-Gas. 
Temperature of gas entering 

furnace. je ee od 1300 Cold Cold Cold 
Temperature of air entering 

ee ee 1850 1640 1520 1440 
Heat value of gas, B.Th.U. . 133 1018 425 426 
Actual ratio (duo-gas = 1) _ . 3°2 © 42 I I 
Amount of waste gases per c. ft. 

- lS SEs ae ae 1'929 11°723 4°755 4°445 
Theoretical flame temperature 3400 3400 3400 3400 
Actual flame temperature. 2900 2900 2900 2900 
Temperature of bath 2700 2700 2700 2700 
Difference Li oe 200 200 2co 200 
Equivalent value of gas (duo- 

wr << sw es os a°s 0°38 0°93 1'o 
Amount of heat units which 

will do the same work as 

426 B.Th.U. in duo-gas 306 367 395 426 
Equivalent B.Th.U. . . 0°72 o 86 0°93 : I 

All temperatures in degrees Fahr. 


It can be seen, comparing the heating values of the gases 
directly, that 3'2.c.ft. of producer gas, o*42 c.ft. of natural gas, and 
1 c.ft. of coke-oven gas are equivalent to 1 c.ft. of duo-gas. If, 
however, the furnace heats are taken into consideration, condi- 
tions will become different. Then, 2°3 c.ft. of producer gas, 
0°38 c.ft. of natural gas, and 0'93 c.ft. of coke-oven gas are equi- 
valent to 1 c.ft. of duo-gas; and the corresponding heat values 
are: For producer gas, 306 B.Th U. per c.ft.; for natural gas, 
367 B.Th.U. per c.ft.; for coke-oven gas, 395 B.Th.U. per c.ft.; 
for duo-gas, 426 B.Th.U. per c.ft. One B.Tb.U.in the form of 
duo-gas does as much work as 0°72 B.Th.U. in the form of pro- 
ducer gas, 0°86 B.Th.U. in the form of natural gas, and 0°93 
B.Th U. in the form cf coke-oven gas, 

That the value of the B.Th.U depends upon local or furnace 
conditions can very easily be shownto betrue. To illustrate this, 
Table III. has been compiled which gives the same relations, 
but worked out for different practical conditions. In this case, 
the actual calorific values are—for producer gas, 705 B.Th.U. per 
c.ft.; for natural gas, 509 B.Th.U. per c.ft.; for coke-oven gas, 
446 B.Th.U. per c.ft.; for duo-gas, 426 B.Th.U. per c.ft. In other 
words, 1 B.Th U. in the form of duo-gas is equal to, or does the 
same work as, 1°65 B.Th.U.in the form of producer gas, 1°20 
B.Th.U. in the form of natural gas, and 1‘05 B.Th.U. in the form 
of coke-oven gas. 

By building the furnace in the right way, the flame temperature 
of the fuel gas can be predetermined within small limits. Thus 
it is possible to increase the differences in the tables still more; 
and we may, for instance, obtain an actual flame temperature for 
the duo or the coke-oven gas of 3300° Fahr. This would bring 
the equivalent values between these two gases to the same figures 
as shown in Table III., but would increase that between the 
duo-gas and natural gas to 1 to o°'65—or 426 B.Th.U. in the form 
of duo-gas will do the same work as 662 B.Th.U. in the form of 
natural gas. In other words, to replace, in the case in question, 
natural gas by duo-gas (or coke-oven gas) it is not necessary to 


supply x08 = 2'4 c.ft. of the new fuel gas for every c.ft. of the 
4 


662 
426 

What this amounts to in dollars and cents can easily be seen 
from the following calculation : Suppose a factory uses 15 million 
c.ft. of natural gas per 24 hours for a certain purpose, paying 
50c. net per 1000 c.ft. This would amount to a fuel cost of $750 
per day. To replace this quantity by 1,500,000 x 2°4 = 36 mil- 


old fuel gas, but only = 1°56 c.ft. 





lion c.ft. of duo-gas, the manufacturing cost of which is less than 
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Tasce III.—Equivalent Gas and Heat Values for Different Flame 
Temperatures.* 60 P.Ct. Excess Air. 





— Producer Natural 


Coke-Oven | 
Gas. | Duo-Gas. 








as. Gas. 

Temperature of gas entering | 

furnace het ee 1300 Cold Cold | Cold 
Temperature of air entering | 

furnace . af ae 1850 1850 1850 1850 
Heat valueofgas ... . 133 1018 | 425 | 426 
Actual ratio (duo-gas = 1) _ . 3°2 o°42 =| I I 
Amount of waste gases per c. ft. 

pp ME a 1°929 | 11°723 4°755 | 4°445 
Theoretical flame temperature 3400 3550 3610 | . 3660 
Actual flame temperature . 2900 3050 3110 3160" 
Temperature of bath 2700 2700 2700 2700 
ee ee i ae ee 200 350 410) 460} 
Equivalent value of gas (duo- 

Sees sd en cee 5°30 | 0°50 1'05 1°00} 
Amount of heat units which | 

will do the same work as | 

426 B.Th.U. in duo-gas. 705 | 509 | 446 426 
Equivalent B.Th.U. . . I 65 1°20 1°05 1°00} 











* All temperatures in degrees Fahr. 


20C. per 1000 ¢.ft., would leave the fuel cost practically the same, 
or at $720 aday. But taking the other equivalent, 1,500,000 xX 
1°56 = 2°35 million c.ft., will reduce the cost to $470—a saving of 
$289 per day. Such a saving would pay for the plant in a com- 
paratively short time. 

In Europe, where there is no natural gas in the districts where 
the steel industries are located, it has been found that, when 
compared with producer gas, coke oven gas is much more efficient 
and economical than raw producer gas. This could not be the 
case if it were necessary to replace one gas by the other accord- 
ing to heat values. Inthe United States direct comparisons of 
the equivalent quantities of natural gas and coke-oven gas were 
possible; and they have proved that, under right furnace condi- 
tions, 1 c.ft. of coke-oven gas will do the same work as 1 c.ft. of 
natural gas. Of course, it must be kept in mind that a furnace 
must be charged to suit the new fuel. 








Meter Making by Gas. 


The excellent results obtained by the Hersey Manufacturing 
Company, of Boston, with the aid of gas in the manufacture of 
their water meters, are recounted by Mr. J. E. Bullard in the pages 
of the “Gas Age R-cord (Oct. 13). Gas is used for heating a 
600-lb, alloy furnace; but the big heat requirement is in the cast- 
ing department, for the melting of the brass alloy of which the 
castings are made. Here, the furnace will take a crucible having 
a capacity of 125 lbs. of metal. The burner—a No. 3“ Premix” 
brass-melting burner—is installed outside the furnace; the flame 
passing through an opening in the side of the furnace a few 
inches from the burner. The consumption measured over a 
period of months shows that between 5} and 6 c.ft. of gas is 
needed to melt a pound of brass. Comparative records with the 
two fuels indicate that, while with coke from 32 to 34 melts can 
be made in a crucible, with gas the crucible is good for between 
40 and 42 melts. This lengthened life means much more than 
the saving in crucible cost alone. It means, for one thing, that a 
smaller battery of furnaces will serve for a given volume of melt- 
ing. The labour required in changing the crucibles is reduced; 
and there is a considerable saving in fuel, because it is not neces- 
sary to allow a furnace to cool down so often. Another decided 
advantage in the use of gas is in connection with the metal loss. 
With coke this loss is found to run to 6} to 7} p.ct.; whereas 
with gas it has been cut down to less than 4 p.ct.—the average 
loss being about 3} p.ct. This factor of metal loss is very im- 
portant; uniform quality of their products being always a main 
object of the firm in question, Should the alloy vary to any 
great extent, the product will not always possess the uniformity 
desired. The alloy may be perfect when placed in the melting 
furnace, but if the heat is not under perfect control it may rise 
too high, and some of the metals making up the alloy may be 
vaporized off. The fact that gas is under perfect control is the 
reason why this form of heating serves the purpose better than 
any other fuel that can be used. That this is the case is shown 
by the fact that there is less spoilage in castings when gas is 
employed for melting. With its many attendant advantages, the 
writer says, it is easy to see that, in the long run, gas is bound to 
be by far the cheapest fuel. 





Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers’ Premiums.— 
In an Assistants’ Prize Competition, the Council of the Institution 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers are offering three awards 
for original papers on subjects connected with heating and venti- 
lating, during 1924. The‘ Lumby Premium ” of ten guineas is for 
the best paper dealing with heating in the generally accepted 
sense of the term; the “Sirocco Premium” of ten guineas, for 
the best paper dealing with fan engineering, &c.; and the “ Preston 
Premium” of five guineas, for the next best paper on any subject 
included under these two headings, 


A GLASGOW EXHIBITION SUCCESS. 


Remarkable success attended the display of the Corporation 

Gas Department at the Glasgow Housing and Health Exh bition, 

which was held in Kelvin Hall from Oct. 1 to 20. The nature 

of this success is graphically revealed by the accompanying 

chart relating to orders booked during the run of the exhibj. 

ORDERS BOOKED DURING THE PERIOD OF THE EXHIBITION, 
ct. 1 to 20. 
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View of Fire Station and Cookery Pavilion, as seen from the Band 
Auditorium, 
[The word ‘‘Gas’’ was made, by arrangement, of whitened ‘‘ Sunbeam 
radiants. | 













































View of Cookery Demonstration: Pavilion from Band*Auditorium. 
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tion; and its extent will not be wondered at when a study is made 
of the photographs of the exhibit, which are more expressive than 
apy written description could be. 

The Corporation were, explained “ Building Industries,” repre- 
sented by two stands near the band platform. Of these, one was 
named the * Fire Station,” and was decorated in the red and gold 
ysually associated with fire stations. On this stand there were 





—- 


Demonstrati 


S puRING Band Intervals. 











Second Photograph of Cookery Demonstration Pavilion, showing Seat- 
ing Accommodation for Sixty Persons, in addition to which a crowd 
usually gathered round the outside during the lectures. 


massed 500 gas-fires showing that any existing fireplace can be 
matched, as the fires on exhibit were finished in burnished brass, 
copper, oxidized copper, and black. Owing to the excessively 
wet and cold summer experienced this year, the demand for gas- 
fires has been continuous; and with the aid of inset fires, the de- 
partment expect a record demand during the autumn and winter. 
They have laid in a large stock of fires in anticipation—being in 
aposition to give an unlimited supply of gas. 

















Close-up Photograph of Kitchen Arrangements shown in Cookery 
Demonstration Pavilion. 


The other stand was also on novel lines; being formed on 
three sides by gas-cookers. One end was fitted as a kitchen, anda 
special sounding-board was fixed in the shape of a roof, to enable 
the lady experts to be easily heard when demonstrating the effici- 
fucy and ease of cooking by gas. Chairs were also provided, 
and during the intervals between band performances ladies 


oe this enclosure, with the object-of watching the demon- 
ations, 











Gas for Metal Cutting —Vol. XI., No. 116, of “ A Thousand- 
and-One Uses for Gas,” published by the British Commercial 
Gas As ociation, is an eight-sided condensate of interesting and 
Valuab! information concerning the use of gas for metal-cutting 
and die-casting. An inexpensive and efficient oxy-coal-gas metal 
cutting machine, which will cut out simple or intricate shapes 
2 metals up to 8 in, thick at a speed hitherto possible only 
when cutting wood, is described. This can be used with ad- 
Vantage and at a low cost for making press-tool dies for jig work, 
iy for « utting-out pipe flanges, cams, wheels, arms, &c. The use 
% Coal-2as as the pre-heating agent, it may be pointed out, 


— clean cuts with parallel walls, and does not harden the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LWe are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





Maintenance Cost of Vertical Retorts. 


S1r,—With reference to the report, published in your issue of the 
31st ult., of the discussion on the paper read by Mr. Buckley before 
the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers, I note that Mr. 
W. J. Smith of Bolton is reported as having stated that Mr. Buckley 
had given “ 19°25d. as the cost of gas into the holder last year, and 
13'06d. as the cost this year. He supposed they might take Mr. 
Carr’s cost at 18:2d.” This is incorrect ; the actual cost into holder 
for the six months ended June 30, 1923, at Ormskirk, was 8 91., in- 
cluding coal /ess residuals, all works charges, purification, apportion- 
ment of salaries, and repairs of all works plant. This with a make of 
gas for the half-year of 43,000,000c.ft. Mr. Buckley gave his cost into 
the holder at Droylsden at 13 06d. this year. It is presumed that 
this is for the period since the ead of the last financial year, March 3r, 
1923. and for the completed year ended March 31, 19°25d. This latter 
figure is comparable with the Ormskirk result for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1922, when the cost into holder was 16°33d. per 1000 c.ft. 
The maintenance figure at Droylsden, on the basis of per ton of coal 
carbonized, for the years 1911-20, disregarding the gas used as being 
a manufacturing charge, is 9'452d. per ton, whereas the total-cost of 
maintenance and repairs at Ormskirk over the ten years 1913-23 
is 11'25d. per ton of coal carbonized—a difference of 1°8d. per ton 
in favour of the verticals at Droylsden. The Droylsden plant is, 
however, a larger plant than the one at Ormskirk, and bas had the 
very great advantage of continuous working summer and winter, 
Had it been possible to run the Ormskirk plant on ‘the same lines, 
the maintenance cost per ton of coal carbonized would certainly have 
not been any higher than, if as high as, the total maintenance cost at 
Droylsden. 

The throughput of coal at Droylsden in the ten-year period was 
99 279 tons, as compared with 73,370 tons, the quantity carbonized at 
Ormskirk, It would appear, tnerefore, that there is little, if any, 
difference in the cost of maintenance between well-equipped horizontal 
and vertical carbonizing plants. If, however, the whole working 
results are taken into consideration, with coal and residual prices 
ruling in this part of the country to-day, the advantage in respect of 
low cost of manufacture is with horizontals, W. M. Carr. 


Gas-Works, Stretford, Nov. 3, 1923. 


in, 


Hole’s Distribution of Gas. 


S1r,—My attention has just been called to the fact that on pp, 592 
and 593 of my book on “ The Distribution of Gas,” the figures have 
been transposed. The figure shown as 671 is really 672, and vice 
versa. 

This will, of course, be corrected in printing-off future copies. 
Meanwhile, will those of your readers who have copies of the fourth 
edition please note the correction ? 

Dentdale, Barton, Torquay, 

Oct. 29, 1923. 
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Coke Recovery.—No. 204,264. 
Arpin, J. B., of Wisconsin. 
No. 3363; Feb. 5, 1923. 


This specification describes in detail a hydraulic plant for the sepa- 
ration of coke from ashes. The invention apparently includes the 
means provided for transporting and feeding the material ; the actual 
separation taking place in a well of water. 

After passing through a rotary screen for the removal of the breeze, 
the ash is carried by a stream of water into a hopper carriage over the 
well. Into the side of the well is led a broad mouthed funnel, to the 
small end of which is attached a pump which preserves a suction 
effect. The ash is allowed to fall in a broad stream through the water 
in the well; and as it passes the funnel mouth (the position of which is 
adjustable relative to the falling ash) the lighter pieces of coke are 
drawn into the funnel, while the clinker goes on to the bottom of the 
well, This is the principal feature of the invention, though the com- 
plete plant—feeding and removing gear, &c.—is covered. 


Registering Mechanism for Gas- Meters. 
No. 204,461. 


WELLINGTON, S. N., and Cooper, W. R., both of Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1. 


No. 21,241; Aug. 3, 1922. 


‘* Since gas companies and public authorities have changed the basis 
on which they sell from one of volume to one of thermal value, con- 
sumers have become confused as to the extent of their liability,” say 
the patentees. 

With this conviction, they have devised a modification.of the regis- 
tering mechanism of a gas-meter, whereby a selected wheel of the 
indicating train is made to carry an electric contact. Oa the closing of 
the circuit once every revolution, an impulse is given to the first wheel 
of a second train which indicates in therms, 

It is suggested that ‘‘ the electric current may also be caused to ring 
a bell, so that the consumer is warned that a definite quantity of gas 





has been used.” 
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Gas-Cleaning Apparatus.—No. 204,274. 
ANDERSON, N. M., of Haslev, Denmark. 
No. 7678; March 16, 1923. 


This invention relates to the removal of impurities from gas, and is 
specially designed for dealing with gas rich intar. The apparatus con- 
sists mainly of a zigzag pipe of rectangular cross-section, in which 
water and the gas are circulated. Instead of being in counter-flow, 
however, both the water and the gas pass from top to bottom of the 
serpentine pipe ; the water being splashed and sprayed from side to 
side by the bends in the pipe. This effect is enhanced by the interior 
pipe surface being curved inwardly at the more acute angles. Suction 
is set up in the tube by the water and gas flowing in the same direction. 
A cleaning cover is provided at the outside of each bend; and gas and 
water offtakes are provided for. 





Securing Trucks in Rotary Tipplers.—No. 204,427. 
Dempster, R., & Sons, Ltp., and Harcreaves, W., both of Elland. 
No. 18,537; July 6, 1922. 


This invention provides means for mechanically clamping and hold- 
ing trucks in position in a rotary tippler. This is effected by the 
operation of top and bottom sets of buffers (four in each set) which 
grip the upper and lower edges of the truck body. 

The motion of these buffers is imparted by vertical screws carrying 
nuts on which are fulcrummed two-armed levers connected to vertical 
rods which actuate the upper buffers and to limbs which actuate the 
lower ones. Rotary motion is imparted simultaneously to all the 
screws through gearing driven by hand or power. The example illus- 
trated and described in the specification has an electric motor for the 
purpose ; and for each vertical screw there is interposed an independ- 
ent frictional driving clutch, so that pressure on the buffers is auto- 
matically equalized and limited. 





Change from Prepayment Meters.—No. 204,557. 
BrapinaG, H. C,, of Holloway, N. 
No. 28,692; Oct. 21, 1922. 


This invention relates to the giving of change by a prepayment 
meter ; the arrangement consisting of a slide which is released by the 
weight of a sixpence bearing on a lever. 

Pennies which have performed their function fall into the mouth of 
a conductor, in which they travel in a circular recess in the slide. 
When six pennies have collected, their weight on a lever causes an 
indicator on a vertical arm to show above the coin-plate. A sixpence 
is then inserted in a slot and is led down to a point near the back of the 
slide where it weighs down a lever (carried by the slide) the other 
end of which has hitherto been in engagement with a retaining rod. This 
frees the slide, which may be withdrawn to allow recovery of the six 
pennies all at once ; the sixpence falling into the money box. A plate 
mounted on the slide prevents interference with other pennies in the 
conductor, 


Manufacture of P-Nitrophenetole from P-Nitrochlor- 
benzene.—No. 204,594. 


Lewcock, W., of Beckton, E. 16, and Tue Gas Licgut AND COKE 
“Company, of Horseferry Road, S.W. 1. 


No. 32,969; Dec. 2, 1922. 


P-nitrochlorbenzene may be converted into /-nitrophenetole by heat- 
ing with an alkaline reagent such as sodium ethoxide, If, for instance, 
this nitrochlor-derivative be boiled with alcoholic sodium ethoxide, 
p-nitrophenetole is formed. At the same time, however, a substantial 
quantity of dichlorazoxybenzene is produced. On the other hand, if 
the process be conducted at a temperature below the boiling: point of 
the alcoholic solution, in order to avoid the formation of azoxy-com- 
pounds, completion of the reaction is greatly protracted. 

The patentees have found that by appropriate adjustment of the 
conditions under which this reaction is conducted the latter may be 
carried out both with reasonable expedition and with avoidance of the 
formation of bye-products of the kind in question, and hence with 
—_— economy in the production of the compound desired. They 
claim : 

1.—The manufacture of -nitrophenetole by a process wherein 
p-nitrochlorbenzene is heated in aqueous alcoholic solution with an 
alkaline reagent, such as sodium ethoxide, characterized by heating a 
solution of the chloro-derivative of low concentration (for example, of 
the order of about 3 to 5 p.ct.) with a quantity of the alkaline reagent 
not substantially in excess of that chemically equivalent to the deriva- 
tive at or above the normal boiling-point of the aqueous alcohol, with 
avoidance of ebullition. $3 

2.—A process as above, characterized by the use of less alkali than 
that chemically equivalent to the derivative, for the purpose described. 

3.—A process characterized by heating the reaction-mixture without 
ebullition to a temperature of 90° to 120° C. 


Adding Lifts to Gasholders.—No. 204,628. 


Dempster, R. & J., Ltp., Bearp, G. F. H., and Scorz, J. W., all of 
Manchester. 


No. 2151; Jan. 24, 1923. 


The patentees point out that it is now becoming common practice to 
construct telescopic gasholders with a greater number of lifts; and to 
provide for a possible increase, gasholders are now being constructed in a 
manner which will enable them to be converted at a later date for an in- 
creased number of lifts. This provision has commonly been attained by 
jeaving an extra space between the sides of the tank and the outermost 


than one, after cutting away portions of the original lift. The dimensions 
of this space, however, not only render the same dangerous, but the 
connections between tank and lifts, or standards and lifts, have to be 
of undesirable dimensions; and when a new lift is introduced, the 
alterations at the tank side may involve considerable expense ang 
trouble. 


Gig J 
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Messrs. R. & J, Dempster’s Provision for an Extra Lift. 


It has also been proposed to provide an additional lift within the 
original top lift, by cutting away portions of the latter. ; 

According to the present invention, a top-plate connection to the 
crown sheeting becomes the top of the dip of an introduced lift. Of 
the accompanying drawings, fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of part of the 
holder before conversion ; fig. 2 shows a portion which is removable, 
allowing of reconstruction with an extra lift on the lines clearly shown 
in fig. 3. 

Tie’ tention is applicable to gasholders with different types of 
guiding means and tanks. To avoid employing extensive roller car- 
riages in the case of ordinary guide framing being used, lifts may be 
added with extended guide framing according to patent No. 188,618 
[see “ JourNAL ” for Dec. 13, 1922, p, 686]. 


Gas-Burners for Fabric Singeing, &c.—No. 204,756. 


Ewina, A., of Ramsbottom, Hensuitwoop, A. B., and Grana\y, C., 
both of Bradford. 


No. 17,980; June 30, 1922. 


This invention relates to gas-burners for use in machines for singeing 
fabrics, yarns, or the lke. The object is to produce a flame of a 
thinner and more continuous character than heretofore, while its length 
may be regulated to meet the width of the fabric or the number of 
threads without the least loss of gas when carrying out adjustment. 






















































































Figo 


Fabric Singeing Apparztus. 


Referring to the drawings, of which fig. 1 is an internal section of the 
right-hand half of the burner and fig. 2 an elevation of the left-hand 
half, it will be understood that the main part of the apparatus 1s 4 
cylinder of a length which enables it to reach from end to end or side 
to sideof the machine. This tubular member is formed in halves, each 
half having two lateral flanges. f 

The upper flange has grooves which radiate from the periphery ° 





lift of the holder, to allow of the insertion of an additional lift, or more 


the semi-cylindrical part towards the outer edge of the flange. These 
grooves are narrower towards the interior of the tubular part thao they 
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ye at the outer edge, so that facets are produced to form joints with 
he facets on the opposite flange. As a result, the spreading of the 
gmbustible mixture towards the outer edge as the egress slot is 

coached has the effect of producing a continuous flame from 
tO end of the burner. To ensure the perfect continuity of the 
fame, @ narrow Central groove is formed in each facet on each flange. 

In manufacture, the two halves are bolted-up, and the burner is then 
filled so that a perfect surface is formed for the reception of two 
isons. These pistons are bored and screw-threaded, one with a left- 
jand thread and the other with a right-hand thread, to take over re- 

jive portions of a screwed shaft. The end parts of the cylinder 
form bearings and afford facilities for lubrication. 

The position of these pistons may be varied by means of a hand- 
gheel, so that the attendant can control the width of the flame. The 
istons have rings, and projections on them are held by springs into a 

ve in the burner body. Other details of the apparatus will be seen 
fom the drawings. 












Controlling and Proportioning Flows of Combustible 
Fluid.—No. 204,826. 
Icranic Etectric Company, Ltp., of Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 


(A communication from the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, of Wilwaukee, Wisconsin.) 


No. 21,926; Aug. 11, 1922. 















This invention relates to a method of, and apparatus for, controlling 
and proportioning flows of combustible fluid, particularly to apparatus 
in which the rate of flow of one of a plurality of component streams of 
fuid is adapted, by the action of a calorimeter supplied by the compo- 
site stream formed by the admixture of the component streams, to be 
automatically arranged in such manner as to maintain at a desired 
value the calorific value of the composite stream. The object of the 
present invention is to provide a more sensitive and accurate appa- 
ratus of this kind ; and the invention may be said to consist broadly in 
the arrangement according to which a Wheatstone bridge is adapted 
to become unbalanced by the action of the calorimeter when the calo- 
tific value of the composite stream differs from the desired value, and 
wherein the control of the component stream is effected by elec- 
trically actuated ratchet mechanism operating in response to such 
unbalancing. 

It is preferred that the calorimetric device which forms an important 
part of the controller shall comprise the apparatus covered by Patent 
No, 153,817. This describes the Thomas calorimeter. 














Bunsen Burners.—No. 204,969. 
Jones, W. A., and Bravery, H., both of Manchester. 
No. 32,809; Dec. 1, 1922. 


This invention has reference to bunsen burners of the kind in which 
the admixture of the gas and air is assisted by a fan located within the 
nixing chamber and rotated by the gas. The object is to provide an 
improved arrangement whereby the fan may be more easily fitted in 
position and adjusted. 

The fan is detachably and adjustably mounted on a frame carried 
by, or mounted on, a thimble-shaped member provided with diverging 
holes in its end for the passage of the gas, and adapted to be secured 
at the end of the gas passage of the burner, so as to bring the fan into 
the mixing chamber. The actual bearings of the fan are perfectly 
jewelled to minimize friction. 

















Treatment of Coal Tar.—No. 204,976. 


Ricuarps, W. E, W., of Ealing, and the SILUMINITE INsuLaToR Co., 
Ltp., of Dowgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


No. 34,642; Dec. 19, 1922. 


This invention relates to a process for obtaining a soluble pitch-like 
material from gas, coal, or wood tar. 

Dehydrated tar is placed in a suitable vessel, which must be so 
atranged as to enable the tar to be heated and to have air blown 
through it. The charge is heated to a temperature of about roc° C., 
when about 5 p.ct. of concentrated sulphuric acid is added. It is not 
generally necessary to stir the mixture, but air is blown violently 
through it; the temperature being maintained at about 100° C., when 
the blowing commences, but the heating being then discontinued 
The blowing is continued for five to ten minutes, after which the tar 
will be found to thicken considerably. Blowing is continued for about 
five minutes after the commencement of the thickening, after which 
the material is allowed to settle. Pitch will at once be found to sepa- 
- at the bottom of the vessel, while the lighter oils will float at the 


























The two layers are then separated in any convenient manner. The 
May be run off through an outlet provided at the bottom of the 
vessel ; the lighter oils may be drawn off by means of an aspirator, or 
aay other suitable method may be employed. 
The soluble pitch-like material is obtained from the lighter oils by 
willation, in such a manner that the temperature of the distillate in 
‘he head of the still is kept at or near 400°C. The residue left in the 
still will be found to consist of the required material, of which it is 
faible to obtain 33 parts by weight from 1009 parts of tar. The dis- 
Mate can be used without further distillation for fuel purposes. 





inverted Gas-Mantles.—No,. 205,027. 
Stoman, J. & A. J., both of Canonbury, N. 1. 
No. 11,194; April 25, 1923. 
This invention, relating to the illumination of inverted gas-mantles, 







body of metal, fireclay, or other refractory material in the interior of 
the mantle. 


The refractory body, which is preferably of stream-line cross-section 


and with its lower edge corresponding to the curve of the mantle, has 
a carrying arm formed at its upper end into a hook. The latter em- 
braces with a good fit the mantle ring, but is so shaped as not to inter- 
fere with the projections which support the mantle from the nozzle, 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “Official Jouraal’’ for Oct. 31.] 
Nos, 26,253 to 26,962. 


ALEXANDER, R.—“ Means for analysis of ccal.” No. 26,866. 
BalILey, R. W.—-“ Gas or oil power plant.” No. 26,443. 
Berry, J.— Means for giving warning of gas escapes.” No. 26,387. 


Buivmore, A. W. E,—“ Gas-pressure controller.” No. 26,286. 
Davigs, R.—“ Apparatus for recording flow of liquids.” No. 26,921. 
Dosre LasoraTorigs, Inc.— Apparatus for controlling flow of 
liquids.” No. 26,493. 

Gas LIGHT AND Coke Company.—“ Manufacture of direct cotton 
dyes.” No. 26,327. 

Gorpon & Co., Ltp., J.—See Davies, R. No. 26,921. 

Pe oes S.—‘ Production of neutral sulphate of ammonia.” 
26,526. 

Hickman, Ltp., A.— Burners of gas-heaters.” 
Lassen, J. J.—See Davies, R. No. 26,921. 
Lioyp, W. F.—See Hickman, Ltd., A. No. 26,397. 
METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL Company, Ltp.—See Bailey, 
R. W. No. 26.443. 

ParkER, F, N.—* Distillation of coal, &c.” No. 26.616. 

Puituips, H. C.—See Bullmore, A. W. E. No. 26,286. 

RusHEN, P. C.—See Doble Laboratories, Inc. No. 26,493. 
StTonizR, S.—See Henshaw, S. No. 26,526. ; 
STRUBEN, A. M. A.—“ Low-temperature gravity retorts.” No. 
26,753. 


No. 


No, 26,397. 


TALK 0’ TH’ Hitt Cottisery, Ltp.—See Henshaw, S. No. 26,526. 
Wivkinson, G.— Gas-burners for heating, &c.” No. 26,282. 
WIcroutteE, L.—“ Washing hot gas valves.” No. 26,565. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Wednesday, Oct. 31. 
(Before Mr. Justice GREER.) 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA FEDERATION, LTD., v. SOUTH 
METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


This case, which was referred to on p. 336 of last week’s “ JourNAL,” 
again came before Mr. Justice GREER to-day. 


Mr. R, A. Wricut, K.C., Mr. Jowitt, K.C., and Mr. LE Quesne 
appeared for the plaintiffs ; Sir Joun Simon, K.C., Mr, Razsorn, K.C., 
and Mr. Wy tie, for the defendants. 

Mr. Wricut said his Lordship had been kind enough to grant an 
adjournment, as it was thought the matter might be settled amicably 
in another way. Unfortunately, that course had been found impossible 
of adoption, and therefore the action would have to be tried. The 
action took the form of a claim for a declaration; and the defence 
raised certain different declarations. The object was to ascertain on 
what principle accounts were to be adjusted as between the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company and the British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation, as the Gas Company had received (without prejudice) 
large sums of money under an equalization scheme. The Federation 
would be entitled, in any event, to a substantial refund, on the ground 
that the Gas Company had been overpaid; but as there were certain 
disputes between the parties as to the true principles on which the 
accounts should be made up, the matter fell to be dealt with in this 
form rather than by bringing a money claim. The action had refer- 
ence to an equalization scheme; and the particular one with which 
they were concerned was in operation in 1920-21. The equalization 
contemplated by this scheme was equalization of prices of sulpbate of 
ammonia; and the members of the scheme were all the suphate of 
ammonia makers in the country, among others being the Company. 
During the war there was Government control over sulphate of 
ammonia; the control having two main objects. One was to secure 
ammonia for munition factories, and the other to obtain a sufficient 
supply of sulphate of ammonia for agricultural uses. There was also 
the question of export ; and during certain years of the war this export 

was only permitted under licence. At some periods, the home demand 
was such that no licences were granted. Towards the close of the 
war, and after the armistice, questions and difficulties arose of two 
kinds : (1) Regarding the handling of the home agricultural demand ; 
and (2) to control the export. The former had to be regulated to se- 
cure economy in transport charges. One great object which was being 
considered was how to economize transport charges by securing that 
the various works delivered their sulphate as near as possible to the 
place where the works were. Another point which became very im- 
portant after the armistice was this: The prices for sulphate for home 
agricultural use were fixed by the Government, and there was up to a 
certain stage a demand for the export trade, in which greater prices 
could be realized. It was desirable that there should be a sufficient 
amount kept in this country. These were considerations of great im- 
rtance, which not only interested the makers of sulphate of ammonia, 
ut also the country, and were the subject of special regulations, first 
by the Government, and next by an Act of Parliament. 





seeks to effect economy in the amount of gas cousumed, by locating a 


There had been before the war a voluntary body called the Sulphate 
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of Ammonia Association; and on this body there were a number of 
members representing the different makers, among others the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. This Association remained in operation 
until. 1920, when there was formed a Limited Company called the 
British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, Ltd. This body was regis- 
tered on May 26, 1920; and they were the plaintiffs in this action. 
They were parties to the equalization scheme of 1920-21, and were 
charged with the duty and obligation of carrying-out the scheme as 
between the various parties, The Federation had a number of sub- 
scribers—in fact, when it was formed, about 90 p.ct. of all the 
makers of sulphate of ammonia in the kingdom became members. 
But there were outside the Federation a limited number of makers, the 
biggest of whom were the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The 
defendants did not become members of the Federation, and there were 
a certain number of smaller companies who also did not join, though 
many had done so since. .The present action did not concern any of 
these makers, as the bulk of them had accepted the settlement, but 
only the defendant Company. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
would represent about 5 p.ct. of the total production of sulphate of 
ammonia in the country. In 1920, the Federation had been formed, 
and there was an equalization scheme following upon earlier ones. 
There was the scheme of 1920, and the one in question. The 
whole object of equalization was that of prices. This took various 
aspects. One was that the amount received by a member might be 
affected by his topographical position. He might have thrown upon 
him a greater cost of delivery than other members might labour under, 
This difficulty was dealt with in the following way. There was a 
general power given to the Federation, as managers of the scheme, to 
distribute orders so as to economize transport and delivery charges ; 
and, in addition, there was a provision that a pool should be formed 
which should be dealt with by a system of distribution, because if a 
member had to pay more than 12s. 6d. for his delivery, he was entitled 
to bave that made good out of the pool. On the other hand, if he 
paid less than 12s. 6d., the balance went into the pool, resulting in a 
surplus, which was distributed among the members according to their 
production. Another aspect was that prices might differ according to 
the direction in which the goods were disposed of, and this difference 
might arise in respect of price for agricultural use, for munitions, or 
for export. A fourth category which he might mention, only to pass it 
by, was the sale of sulphate of ammonia for industrial purposes at 
home. This was treated as outside the scheme. One of the objects 
of the scheme being that each maker by coming into it should get the 
same price for his product, the root idea was that prices should be 
equalized as between the different makers, and that they should neither 
gain nor lose by the fact that their output was marketed in a particular 
direction. The greatest possibility of inequality after the war ended 
was that of home and export trade. The Government were very 
anxious to secure that nothing should be exported so as to denude the 
country of artificial manure, and therefore there could be no export 
without service. 

For a considerable period the export price was about the same as the 
home price, and while that continued, the home figure being fixed by 
the Government, every one would be getting the same. The export 
price, however, depended on market conditions, foreign demand, and 
the amount available to meet it; and the supply was regulated by 
the Government, Therefore the export price was higher than the 
home price. The idea of equalization was completely and success- 
fully carried out by simply dealing with the export trade. The home 
question solved itself ; but if certain individuals got a licence to export, 
to that extent they would be getting higher prices for the goods. 
So the sulphate on the advantageous market was purchased by the 
Federation at a particular price, which had relation to the market 
price. For instance, the Gas Light and Coke Company might deliver 
a large quantity, and had they got the whole export price they would 
have profited over other makers. The arrangement was that the sul- 
phate taken by the Federation should be paid for at a certain price, 
and that the Federation should realize the best price they could on the 
advantageous market; and the surplus was divided among all the 
members in accordance with their produ:tion. The result was that, 
so long as it was properly applied, every one shared alike. While the 
advantageous market was the export market, it was the export price 
which was of account; and the idea of equalization was carried 
out by ignoring the home market, and concentrating on the export 
prices. 
at higher prices, the extra profit was brought into hotch-potch, and was 
allocated to each, so that each got the same price. Towards the end 
of 1920, problems arose of this nature: By that time foreign compe- 
tition began to become operative, and the productive capacity of 
foreign countries had very largely increased. Up to 1911 the British 
sulphate of ammonia makers had had by far the greater share of the 
market. Then German and American competition began to operate, 
and exports very much diminished. Daring the war they were able to 
export a certain quantity to neutral countries; but when the war came 
to an end, the export markets were again occupied by foreign countries. 
The export market was falling ; and it was seen that the home prices 
would be higher than the export prices. In these circumstances the 
equalization involved taking account of the home market. The 
Federation proceeded to give effect to the changed conditions; and 
they brought into account the home prices, so that the same result 
was achieved in the last two quarters as in the first two quarters of 
the year. It was in respect of this that there arose a difference of 
opinion. 

His Lorpsuip said he did not understand how the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company came into the matter, as they were not members 
of the Federation. 

Mr. Wricut said they were parties to the agreement. What was 
done by the Federation with the consent of all was that they took over 
the home production as well as the foreign production, and dealt with 
it, and apportioned the result, thereby making for equalization. One 
of the questions raised was whether what the Federation did was within 
the equalization scheme or not. In addition, the Federation had to 
deal with three other matters which had to be considered. They had 
encouraged farmers to buy in advance; and rather lower prices were 
quoted for forward contracts than for spot contracts. The result was 


Each party got his price ; and in so far as there was an export . 


that, when the fall in prices set in during the latter part of 1920 ang 
the early part of 1921, the farmers who had made forward contragts 
raised questions of hardship, and the Federation considered they ought 
to make rebates to those who had purchased at the higher price for 
forward delivery. They made the rebates out of the surplus of the 
equalization fund. This was done with the full assent of the members, 
and the defendant Company collected about £2600 as rebate or their 
customers, These rebates had been brought into account, and there 
was a question connected with this, Another question concerned the 
storage expense of sulphate, which the Federation said was properly 
incurred by them. For instance, the Spanish market was rather diff. 
cult to handle; and they considered the best course was to export 
sulphate and store it. As higher prices were realized, the cost of 
storage bad to be set off. When the home product was dealt with, it 
was found impossible to put it on the market all at once; and it was 
arranged that some of the makers should store it for a time and be paid 
a certain amount for so doing. In addition to this, there was certain 
German sulphate to be dealt with ; and what the Federation did was 
done with the full assent of all. They were merely selling agents to 
procure the best possible price. That being the state of affairs, the 
scheme was prepared, and came into operation from June 1, 1920, till 
May 30, 1921. The question in dispute was—first, the meaning of the 
agreement of equalization, and, secondly, the effect of the assent by 
people to what was actually done by the Federation. The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company had received very large sums of money, 
and, on any view of the agreement, they would have to pay a sub- 
stantial amount. The Court, however, would not be troubled with the 
question of figures, as the action was merely brought to obtain a de- 
claration. 

Sir JoHN Simon said he had a different opinion as to what the result 
would be, though he agreed with his learned friend that the Court 
would not be troubled with the figures. 

Mr. Wricxt said that his accountants held the view that there had 
been an overpayment. The Federation was formed just on the eve of 
the 1920-21 scheme’s coming into operation, and so the defendant 
Company did not become members till May, 1920, They were only 
members for three quarters of the year, and there might be some ques- 
tion as to whether the earlier scheme was in operation. At the time 
the defendant Company joined the Federation they had a considerable 
amount of sulphate which had accumulated. Counsel then called 
attention in detail to the various provisions in the equalization scheme, 
and read the correspondence which had passed between the parties. 

At the rising of the Court, Mr. Wright had not concluded his 
opening. 

His LorpsuiP suggested that it might perhaps be advantageous if the 
parties had a consultation with Counsel. 

Mr. WricuT said an endeavour had already been made to come to 
an arrangement, but wofortunately without success. He thought if 
his Lordship heard the case, and decided the matter of principle, the 
question at issue with regard to amount could be referred to some 
other tribunal. 

Sir Joun Simon said he had not had the advantage of consulting 
with his learned friends; but if his Lordship would grant a short ad- 
journment, he would see what could be done in the matter. 

On this understanding, the further hearing was adjourned until 
Monday, Nov 12. 


_ 
-——- 


Mantle Agent’s Failure. 

At the London Bankruptcy Court on Oct. 19 an application was 
made for the discharge of Walter Lowen, No. 36, Aldersgate Street, 
E.C. The Official Receiver reported that the Receiving Order was 
made in February last, and the liabilities amounted to £1142. The 
assets were estimated to produce {91. Debtor was born in Germany 
and came to this country in 1881; being naturalized ten years after- 
wards. From 1886 till 1914 he carried on business as a manufacturers’ 
agent, under the style of Walter Lowen & Co., at No. 36, Aldersgate 
Street ; but upon the outbreak of war, the business was closed. He 
attributed his insolvency to liability under judgment in respect of 
German debts contracted prior to 1914 and also to his liability as 
surety, From 1895 until 1914 he represented the German firm of 
F. W. & W. C. Kuling, gas-mantle manufacturers, of Westphalia. 
In rg1r they wanted to manufacture electric light bulbs as well as gas- 
mantles, and asked him to find out whether the particular bulb they 
wished to make was patented. He made inquiries and told them that 
the lamp did not infringe any patent in this country, They thereupot 
commenced to make bulbs, and he sold them in this country in hisowt 
name. Subsequently Messrs. Killing informed him that they could 
not supply any more bulbs, as they infringed a patent. He then owed 
them about {1100 for bulbs supplied. He arranged that the £1100 
should be treated as a suspense account and should be liquidated out of 
future profits. Upon the outbreak of war this amount had been re 
duced to £585, and in August, 1921, the Controller of Enemy Debts 
informed him that he was liable for £585 principal and 4207 interest, 
for which amount he afterwards obtained judgment against the debtor. 
Eventually, the Registrar suspended the discharge for the nominal 
period of three weeks, 

STA TE EMM Ee emer 

Gas-Works Deficit at Grangemouth.—A deficit of £8000 on the 
Grangemouth gas undertaking has been reduced to £3800 by the 
imposition of a contingency rate of 5d. in the pound on owners and 
occupiers—whether they use gas or not. A proposal to reduce this 
rate to 2d. was defeated, in order to attempt to clear off the whole of 
the remaining deficiency during the present financial year. 

Gassed in a Benzole Works.—At the National Benzole Compaty $ 
Cardiff works last week, three men were overcome by fumes, 40 
Harold Mann unhappily succumbed. It appears that Mann entered 4 
tank for the purpose of cleaning it out. He was overcoime by the 
fumes; and the other two men, after seeking assistance, went to his 
rescue, They also were immediately overcome. At great risk, Willia® 
Lees, an employee of another firm, entered the tank and suc seeded in 
recovering the body of Mann, while later he brought out the other tw? 
men. Mr. D. Roberts, Depot Manager of the National Benzole Com- 











pany, also entered the tank, but had to leave owing to the fumes 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


STANDARD GAS PRICES IN LONDON. 
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County Council and Amending Orders. 

The Public Control Committee of the London County Council, in a 
report submitted at yesterday's meeting, recalled the fact that the 
council on July 3 last agreed to make application to the Board of 
Trade under section 1 (3) of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, for an Order 
reducing the standard price applicable to the Gas Light and Coke 
The Committee said that, as pointed out in their report on 
that date, the dividends payable by gas companies are regulated by a 
jiding-scale under which an increase in the rate of dividend which 
may be distributed to shareholders must be accompanied by a reduc- 
The Gas Acts provide for the fixing of what 
is termed a standard price at such a point as will allow, in normal 
conditions, of a standard dividend. The Gas Regulation Act, 1920, 
authorizes the Board of Trade to make Orders from time to time 
varying the standard price, having regard to the variations in the cost 
The Board of Trade have fixed Wednesday, Nov. 14, 
as the date of the inquiry, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, at 11 a.m. 

The Committee, in a reference to the Commercial Gas Company, 
went on to remind the Council that they reported on April 24 last 
that they had retained the services of an expert, Mr. Arthur Valon, 
MInst.C.E., (i) to advise generally whether, upon the information at 
present available, there was a primd facie case for applying to the Board 
of Trade for a revision of the standard prices charged for gas by the 
various Companies supplying in the London area, and, if so, then (ii) 
toassist in the preparation of the case should the Council decide to 
They had since had before them Mr. Valon’s 
report with regard to the case of the Commercial Gas Company. 
From the figures submitted to them, they were satisfied that, in view 
of the fall in costs since the Board of Trade in 1921 fixed the present 
standard price of 15'4d. per therm, there was a strong case for a sub- 
The figures submitted to them in support of the 
case for reduction were of a technical nature, and no useful purpose 
would appear to be served by including them in their report. 
of Mr. Valon’s report would, however, be laid upon the table. 
event of a reduction in the standard price, the immediate effect upon 
the consumer would, perhaps, be slight, inasmuch as the Company 
had on several occasions since 1921 reduced the price of their gas, and 
were now Charging 9'6d. per therm, as against 15d. per therm in 1921. 
Atthe same time, the interim dividend declared on the 4 p.ct. stock 
(the principal stock of the Company) for the half-year to June 30, 1923, 
was at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum, though, under the existing sliding- 
scale arrangements, a dividend at the rate of £7 17s. 4d. per annum 
could have been declared, provided that the financial position of the 
Company permitted. 

No. 3 of the Gas (Amending Orders) Rules, 1923, required that 28 
days’ notice of an intended application to the Board of Trade should 
be given to a company and to all the local authorities in a company’s 

The notices required by this rule would be given 
forthwith, if the Council agreed to the Committee’s recommendation : 
“That application be made to the Board of Trade, under section 1 (3) 
of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, for an Order reducing the standard 
price applicable to the Commercial Gas Company.”’ 


tion in the price of gas. 


proceed in the matter. 


stantial reduction. 





GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


The following further notices have appeared in the “London 
Gazette” with regard to applications to the Board of Trade for 
Orders under the Gas Regulation Act. 


Teignmouth Urban District Council. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 6d. per therm. 

SO proposed that an additional charge of 3°6d. per therm should 
orized in respect of gas supplied through prepayment meters. 


Ware Gas Light and Coal and Coke Company, Ltd. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 

y the undertakers is 4s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft. ; and the price they have 

asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is rs. 6d. per therm. 
DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 


Bakewell Urban District Council.—500 B.Th.U. 9 
Pp a and Lianilwchalarn Urban District Council.—430 





GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 


We have received from the Director of Gas Administration copies 
of the foi!owing further Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
Section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Hamilton Corporation. 
®t empowers the Corporation to make extra charges for pre- 


Newtown and Llanllwchalarn Urban District Council. 


declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
ttakers shall be 18d. per therm. (Oct. 26.) 











GAS REGULATION ACT AMENDING ORDER. 


The Board of Trade give notice that the Corporation of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne have made application under sub-section (3) of section 1 of 
the Act for an Amending Order revising the powers of charging 
authorized by the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas (Charges) 
Order, 1921, whereby it is desired that the following standard an 
maximum prices may be prescribed : 
In Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead— 

Standard price . . . . . =. . « « rod. per therm. 

Maximum'pries...n. « 0 et ge 1» ee“, 
In the outer areas of supply — 

Maximum price . pf Me REG 14’0d. per therm. 
Any person affected desiring to make representations with regard to 
the application may do so by letter, addressed to the Director of Gas 
Administration, Board of Trade, Great George Street, S.W. 1, not 
later than Nov. 14, 1923. 
A copy of such representations must at the same time be sent to the 
Town Clerk, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and to the Secretary, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company. 


” ” 


tien 


THE LIGHTING OF BUILDINGS. 





Advantageous Application of Science in the Use of Gas. 


Discussing the subject of “ The Lighting of Buildings,” at a large 
gathering of students and members of the Architectural Department of 
the Northern Polytechnic, London, Mr. Lawrence M. TyvE reviewed 
illuminating progress, and showed how it could be advantageously ap- 
plied to everyday requirements. 

He said the first real steps forward in modern illuminants were as 
recent as 1883, when Auer Von Welsbach introduced the incandescent 
gas-mantle, and about 1879, when Swan and Edison produced their 
first electric glow lamps. The introduction of such advances in illu- 
minants, and subsequent development, led to such increase in the use 
of artificial light that installations were made ahead of illuminating 
engineering progress, with the result that one saw to-day hundreds of 
inefficient and badly-designed schemes. The lecturer dealt with the 
various sources of light which were available tothe architect. The ad- 
vantages and limitations of each were fully explained, as also were the 
various methods of wiring suitable for house work and public buildings. 

After having considered different means of obtaining the source of 
illuminant, which were brought forward primarily for circumstances 
where town facilities were not available, Mr. Tye dealt with the 
principles underlying scientific or correct lighting. This explanation 
opened with a few of the definitions associated with illuminating engi- 
neering work, and was followed by an interesting model showing the 
operation of the inverse square and cosine laws, so far as they apply 
to lighting calculations, The bare light-source was next explained, 
and it was shown how small a quantity of the total light available 
actually reached the working or reading plane direct, and how the re- 
mainder depended upon the reflective power of both walls and ceiling, 
which in many instances was surprisingly low. 

Mr. Tye then referred to the various types of illuminating glass- 
ware available, showing that, while opalescent glassware gave 
satisfactory results as regarded diffusion, it compared unfavourably 
with prismatic glass in the way of definite control of the light, and also 
in the matter of efficiency, which point was made clear by actual 
photometric curves. A comparison was made between direct, semi- 
indirect, and indirect lighting, showing that, considered from the 
aspect of efficiency, direct lighting came first, semi-indirect required 
approximately 50 p.ct. more energy to get the same illumination inten- 
sity on the working plane, and indirect lighting needed approximately 
100 p.ct. More energy, given similar reflective co-efficients for walls 
and ceilings ineach case. The method of plotting illumination curves 
was also shown, and varivus data were given as to the correct plan- 
ning of lighting installations. 

Dealing with shop window lighting, the lecturer gave an example of 
a window with elaborate fittings but glaring and visible light-sources, 
in contrast with a similar window with cheaper equipment and con- 
cealed reflectors, which made an outstanding feature of such lighting 
effects. Various slides showed the effect of artificial lighting on sub- 
jects of architectural interest, and also how, in numerous instances, 
public buildings and places of architectural merit had been sadly 
neglected in the provision of artificial lighting. Church lighting was 
dealt with, showing the planning of points advocated by illuminating 
engineers; and an example of concealed chancel lighting was given 
The lecturer further dealt with factory and flood lighting, and re- 
viewed the progress in gas lighting, indicating how science could be 
applied to gas with highly advantageous results. 

At the conclusion, a portable photometer—the “ Holophane Lu- 
meter '’—was exhibited, and actual tests were taken of the illumination 
intensities in the lecture-room. This was done to prove that it was pos- 
sible, not only for the architect to pre-determine by scientific calcula- 
tions what his lighting intensity should be, but to record photometrically 
actual results. Mr. Tye invited closer co-operation between the archi- 
tect and the illuminating engineer, by the combination of both, for it 
was possible to secure effects which were correct architecturally and 
satisfactory from the utilitarian aspect. 





Hemel Hempstead Gas Capital Issue.—The tenders sent in to 
Messrs. A. & W. Richards for the 6 p.ct. preference capital in the 
Hemel Hempstead District Gas Company ranged from £105 down to the 
minimum of par; the stock being allotted at an average price of £100 
178. tod. p.ct. 


Capital Issue at Bournemouth.—The recent issue of 3500 6 p.ct. 
preference shares of {10 each by the Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Company was largely over-subscribed, and allotments were made at 


prices ranging from {12 to £11 58. per share, or an average price of 
£11 6s. rod. per share. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION (1924). 


A Colossal Undertaking. 
April, 1924, is still some way abhead—but none too far to allow of the 
due completion of the huge enterprise now well advanced at Wembley 


Park. At any rate, so it seemed to the writer when, some days ago, 
he visited Wembley, with a party of some thirty members of the Tech- 
nical Circle of the Institute of Journalists, to see the progress that is 
being made with the erection of the buildings and the laying-out of 
the grounds. The visit was by invitation of the Board of the British 
Empire Exhibition ; and the party (under the leadersbip of Mr. Leon 
Gaster, the Hon. Secretary) were met on arrival by Mr. Clynes (Re- 
ception Officer), Mr. Lawrence (of the Publicity Staff), and others, who 
acted as guides. 

Walking through the avenue from the north-west entrance (adjoining 
Wembley Park Station) to the Empire Stadium at the other end of the 
grounds, “ bigness ” is everywhere discernible ; and great size is neces- 
sary for a display which it is intended shall “ be a comprehensive survey 
of the achievement in art, science, and industry of the most marvellous 
generation that man has passed on this planet.” All the Dominions 
and Colonies that make-up the British Empire will be represented at 
the exhibition, of which His Majesty the King is Patron and H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales President. The Dominions and Colonies are 
spending over {1,000,000 on their buildings alone ; and in each case 
the exhibits will be thoroughly characteristic of the countries they re- 
present. 

It can well be believed that never before has an exbibition on such 
vast lines been planned. The grounds cover an area of some 240 
acres; and over {10,000,000 will have been spent on -preparations 
before the gates are actually opened early in April—to close again in 
October. There will, it is said, be comfortable transport facilities and 
accommodation for up to half-a-million visitors a day. The exhibition 
buildings are almost entirely of concrete. They consist of pavilions, 
conference halls, a stadium, a Palace of Art, and two huge industrial 
halls—the Palace of Engineering and the Palace of Industry. It is in 
the Palace of Industry that gas will find its place. The Palace of En- 
gineering alone covers an area of more than 11 acres, and is perhaps 
the largest concrete building in the world. Five lines of railway run 
through it from end to end, in order to facilitate the assembling of ex- 
hibits, Several of the main buildings are now rapidly approaching 
completion. 

It is officially stated by the British Engineers’ Association that con- 
siderably more than 300 of the leading engineering and shipbuilding 
firms of Great Britain are now pushing forward their arrangements for 
a joint demonstration of efficiency in the Palace of Engineering. The 
general organizing of the arrangements for the industries of shipbuild- 
ing, marine, mechanical, and general engineering is being carried out 
by the British Engineers’ Association. Describing this section, Mr. 
D, A. Bremner, O.B.E. (Director of the Association), says it may be 
asserted without fear of contradiction that it will contain the finest 
collection of engineering plant and machinery and materials ever as 
sembled under one roof. All the well-known firms will be there, and 
they are vying with one another in making their exhibits worthy of 
their reputation. They will afford demonstrations of the high quality 
of British workmanship, aed examples of technical and scientific pro- 
gress. Many new inventions and improvements in every direction 
will be displayed. A large proportion of the stands will have working 
exhibits. Electricity, gas, steam, and oil will all be in use as power 
generators for these. There will be exhibits weighing 150 tons each, 
and the most delicate testing instruments yet made. It will be of in- 
terest to the many hundreds who will be personally associated with 
the work of the various firms to. know that a very fine Engineering 
Club is to be erected by the Association. 

So great is the area covered that there will be 15 miles of roads in 
the exhibition, and therefore special transport facilities have had to be 
provided inside the grounds. There will be three kinds of mechanical 
transport available—a “ never-stop” railway (the first to be installed 
in this country on more than an experimental scale), a road-rail system, 
and a fleet of electric cars. The “never-stop” railway (which is the 
invention of Mr. Yorath Lewis) is run on tbe principle of the under- 
ground railway escalators, and does away with drivers, conductors, 
and brakes ; the speed varying from practically zero at the stations up 
to 24 miles an hour in the open. Driving power is transmitted by a 
continuously revolving electrically driven spiral between the rails, like 
the thread of a screw, which is in contact all the time with a roller 
arm under the cars. At the stations the spiral is closely wound; be- 
tween the stations it is widely wound. Thus the speed of the cars is 
automatically regulated. It will be possible to carry 20,000 passengers 
an hour each way; and the round trip of roughly 3 miles will be 
accomplished in about ten minutes. With the road-rail system, there 
will be complete connection between the two main entrances to the 
exhibition and the two main railway stations to London. This system 
(over which there will be a frequent service, with convenient stopping 
places) is a development of the light railway that has not previously 
been seen in England ; and it is claimed to solve a problem which has 
confronted railway engineers for many years—namely, to obtain the 
maximum pulling force of the engine or tractor, while keeping at a 
minimum the resistance of the load. This is done by providing the 
engine with special rubber-sbhod driving wheels, which run, either 
inside or outside the ordinary railway track, on wheel ways of concrete, 
macadam, or other suitable material with a road-like surface. The 
rubber tyres adhere easily to the track, and this intensified grip enables 
the road-rail tractor, weight for weight, to deal with more than four 
times the ordinary load. The ballasting of rails, too, becomes un- 
necessary, and constructional costs are very much less in consequence. 
The road-rail track will cover about 24 miles on the double journey. 

Though the main purpose of the exhibition is serious, the amuse- 
ments side will not be overlooked ; for a gigantic Amusements Park is 
being laid out. The grounds are’ being prepared with all the skill cf 
the modern garden artist. Large numbers of fine old trees have been 
preserved by transplanting, and an excellent show is being arranged in 
the various horticultural sections. When tbe exhibition opens, visitors 
are promised practically a continuous train and omnibus service, 
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ATTRACTIVE GAS INVESTMENTS. 


[From the ‘ Financial Times,” Oct. 29.] 


In view of the sound basis on which the gas industry is no, 
established, it is worth while calling attention to the merits of ga 


securities. With regard to the leading undertakings, the finangj 

policy of the managements is invariably conservative, and in may 

cases the position of the ordinary stocks and shares is such as to render 
them investments of a distinctly attractive character. Much more » 
is this the case with the prior issues; and in the following table ye 
submit a list of preference and debenture stocks which give good yields 
and should appeal to the most cautious investor : 

















} 
| Rate Yield 
Security. per Interest Due. Price.| per 
Cent. Cent, 
Aldershot Preference . 4 Feb. and Sept. 77 5} 
Bournemouth Preference, 6 Feb. and Aug. II 53 
Brentford Preference. . . . 5 |March 1 and Sept.1| 924 | 5% 
Cape Town and District Prefer- 
____. Saat ane eer 44 | May1 and Nov. 1 6 6} 
Gas Light and Coke Preference 4 | Marchrand Sept.1| 814 | 43 
Liverpool Preference . “ata 7 March and Sept. 106 6 
Maidstone Perpetual Debenture 
Rs Ne eS 3 Jan. 1 and July 1 573 | 53 
Newcastle and Gateshead Pre- 
PEGE 14 02s SERS 4 Feb. and Aug. "4 58 
Southampton Perpetual Deben- 
ture stock ea RS 4 Jan. 1 and July 1 774 | 5h 
Wandsworth Debenture stock . 3 Jan. 1 and July 1 583 | 53 





It is true that the market in issues of the kind is not a particularly 
free one, most of them being very firmly held; but a certain amount 
of business is generally in progress, and would-be purchasers should 
not find a great deal of difficulty in getting their requirements met. 
With one exception, the securities named are of a permanent character; 
but purchasers of Liverpool Gas 7 p.ct. preference stock must make 
some provision for !oss on redemption. Under the terms of issue the 
stock is repayable at par on June 30, 1941 ; but the Company retain the 
right to redeem it ten years earlier, or any time after, on giving six 
months’ notice. 


ee 


TRADE NOTES. 





New Gas Catalogues. 


The Wholesale Fittings Company, Ltd., have forwarded their 
latest gas lists for the season 1923-24. Both catalogues have been pre- 
pared with great care, and are well-finished descriptions of well-finished 
goods, It will be remembered that this firm manufacture the “ Therme- 
con” flueless radiator fitted with special Vitreosil tubes. This gas- 
heater gives a cheerful heat from both sides; and the running costs 
approximate to a penny an hour. 


Carbonization in Vertical Retorts. 


A new volume has reached us bearing the title ‘“‘ The Woodall- 
Duckham System of Continuous Carbonization in Vertical Retorts.” 
It is a publication of merit and is full of interest for the gas engineer, 
containing as it does sections dealing with the history of carbonization 
in vertical retorts, the Woodall-Duckham system, waste-heat boilers, 
results from typical plants, plans of installations, refractory materials, 
&c. The plates illustrating installations of Woodall-Duckham retorts 
are excellent ; and the effect of the entire publication is to impress on 
the mind the well earned success which has met the Company’s engl- 
neering skill and rightly applied scientific knowledge. 


—_ 





A Smokeless City. 


A captivating story was told to the Lincoln Rotary Club by Mr. 
W. H. Mainwaring, the Manager of the Corporation Gas Department, 
when he read a paper on “A Smokeless City, and What It Implies.” 
He pointed out the necessity of smoke prevention, and said that the 
proposals which were at present under consideration did not deal with 
domestic smoke at all, and yet it had been proved that this was much 
more mischievous and offensive than industrial smoke. So far as 
volume alone was concerned, approximately five times as much smoke 
was caused in this country by household chimneys as by industrial 
operations; and while the amount of carbon, &c., in factory smoke 
was on an average no more than 3 p.ct., the proportion in domestic 
smoke got as high as 6 p.ct. Further, by reason of its larger percent: 
age of tar, it adhered to every object upon which it fell, and was there- 
fore more obnoxious and destructive. The damage caused by soot and 
coal residuals was calculated at {2 per head of the population, and 
from three-quarters to four-fifths was due to domestic smoke. As to 
the remedy for this state of affairs, he expressed his pride in a 
upon the important part which had been played by the industry wit 
which he was connected in alleviating the smoke evil, and said - 
hoped to see even better results in the future. In fact, he considere 
that they would succeed, before many years had passed, in reducing 
the nuisance from domestic smoke to an insignificant amoutt. = 
contention was that people had no more right to poison the air whic 
was breathed by their neigbbours than to pollute the water which eg 
neighbours drank. At its close, Mr, Mainwaring was thanked for his 
paper. 


— 
aot 


Disposal of Gas Profits at Keighley.—A proposition which? 
likely to raise controversy in the Keighley Town Council is 4 — . 
tion to be introduced by Alderman J. W. Midgley, requesting the 
Committee to contribute to the Keighley Hospital Bazaar Fu nd fe 
from the profits of the gas undertaking, and that this sum bat 3 
from the amount that was, or is, intended to be placed to reserve une 
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HALIFAX NEW SCALE OF CHARGES. 


Details were given on p. 271 of the “JourNnaL” for Oct. 24 of the 
yw ‘standard requirement” scheme, by which, as from the meter 
fadiogs in March, 1924, consumers of gas at Halifax may be sup- 

ied in accordance with a scale of prices fixed by the Corporation 
jan alternative to the present “standard requirement ” scheme. Mr. 
W, B. M‘Lusky (the Engineer and Manager) has since forwarded the 


—_—— 








following tables in connection with this new scheme, which will be 
of interest in conjunction with the particulars already published. 

It will be observed that if the consumer at present is charged the 
non-lighting rate for all gas “ used in excess of the standard requirement,” 
he would need to consume more than 25,000 c.ft. of gas to benefit by 
the new scheme. If he is at present charged the non-lightiog rate 
for all gas used, he would need to consume more than 28,000 c.ft. per 
annum to benefit by thenew scheme. The figures refer to a consumer 
whose “standard requirement” of gas per annum is 9000 c.ft. 





New Scale of Gas Charges, as from the Meter Readings in March, 1924. 





Minimum Consump- 
tion of Gas to Benefit 


ta Fixed Charge. by New Scale. 
t of Stan- pe se Se 
ie Requirement sf a Present Present 
per Annum. Per Per Per Standard Non- 
Week. Quarter. Annum, Require- Light- 
ment ing 
Scale. Scale. 
CFt mee Ge o. a C.Ft. C.Ft. 
9,000 or less 0-9 «« 9~9 « 39 O 25,000 28,000 
1,000 + + @ 20. «.. 26 20: ss 43.4 27,000 31,000 
11,000 oll BEr EE on 47 8 30,000 .. 34,000 
12,000 Io 13 0 52 O .. . 33,000 .- 37,000 
Heo e's sg BOS 14 +1 56 4 e+ 35,000 40,000 
ie ie ie 15 2 60 8 38,000 43,000 
15,000 Ss 16 3 65 0 41,000 46,000 
16,000 4 17 4 69 4 44,000 49,000 
17,000 :-<¢ 1 5 73 «8 46,000 52,000 
18,000 .°.@ 19 6 78 Oo 49,000 55,000 
19,000 . 9 20 7 82 4 52,000 58,000 
20,000 oe 21 8 86 8 54,000 61,000 
21,000 t, 9 22 9 gt o 57,000 64,000 
22,0C0 I 10 23 10 95 4 60,000 67,000 
23,000 ae 24 II 99 8 62,000 70,000 
24,000 6 «ss SS OB 104 0 65,000 73,000 
25,000 st ss @ 1 108 4 68,000 77,000 
26,000 232 28 2 112 8 70,000 80,000 
27,000 2 3 29 3 117 0 73,000 83,000 
28,000 2 4 30 4 I2I 4 76,000 86,000 
29,000 as ss 125 8 79,000 .. 89,000 
9,000 . 2 6 33.6 130 O 81,000 .. 92,000 
31,000 « 27 33 7 134 4 84,000 95,000 
32,000 26 34 8 138 8 87,000 98,000 
33,000 29 35 9 143 0 89,000 .. I01,000 
34,000 210 96 10 .. %47 4 92,000 .. 104,000 
35,000 222 37 1% «. 151 8 95,000 107,000 
36,000 3 0 39 0 156 oO 98,000 110,000 
37,000 i. 2 40 I 160 4 100,000 113,000 
38,000 3°92 41 2 164 8 103,000 .. 116,000 
39,000 3 3 42 3 169 Oo 106,000 .. 119,000 
40,000 3 4 43 4 173 4 108,000 122,000 
41,000 3 5 44 5 177 8 III,000 125,000 
42,000 3 6 45 6 182 0 114,000 128,000 
Oo ..- 3 F 46 7 186 4 116,000 132,000 
ee ee 47 8 190 8 119,000 135,000 
45,000 « 3 9 48 9 195 0 122,000 138,00 
46,000 3 10 49 10 199 4 .. 125,000 141,C0O 
47,000 3 11 50 II 203 8 .. 127,000 144,000 
48,000 4 0 52 0 208 Oo 130,000 147,000 
49000» « « 4 iF 33 t 212 4 133,000 150,000 
50,000 . »« « 4 2 54 2 216 8 135,000 153,000 
51,000 4 3 —° 3 s. SS 138,000 155,000 
52,000 4 4 56 4 225 4 141,000 159,000 
53,000 4 & « 57 5 229 8 144,000 162,000 
54,000 4 6 58 6 234 0 146,000 165,000 
55,000 4.9 59 7 238 4 149,000 168,c00 
56,000 4 8 60 8 242 8 152,000 171,000 
57,000 4 9 61 9 247.0 154,000 174,000 
58,000 4 10 62 10 251 4 157,000 177,000 
59,000 4 11 63 II 255 8 160,000 180,000 
60,000 5 0 65 0 .. 260 0 162,000 184,000 


Price of Gas. 
‘ F , . At 3s. 5d. per At 2s. per 
1000 C.Ft at ttt see C.Ft. 1000 Ft. 
£ s 4, fad fe 4, 
I Oo 311 a ® 2-0 
2 o 7 10 o 610 © 4 0 
3 OIr 9 o10 3 o 60 
4 o15 8 o13 8 o 8 o 
5 o19 7 o17 I 010 Oo 
6 oe a Io 6 012 0 
7 z7 5 oo ee 014 0 
8 ear ee a | 016 o 
9 115 3 110 9 018 o 
10 £.% 82 st4° 3 too 
II 3 8 117 7 ° : so 
12 2 9 6 2: © 140 
13 2 10 II eas : €&'o 
14 2 14 10 2 710 _ s 
15 218 9 21r 3 I10 oO 
16 . 2 2 214 8 112 0 
17 $6: ¥ 238 1 114 0 
18 310 6 . & ¢@ 116 o 
19 214 5 3 411 118 o 
20 318 4 3 4 200 
21 42 3 311 9 230 
22 4 62 3% 34 240 
23 410 I 318 7 260 
24 414 Oo ¢ 2 © 280 
25 417 11 ° 45 5 210 0 
26 5 110 os 4 810 ° 212 0 
27 5 59 ° 412 3 ee 214 0 
28 5 9 8 ° 415 8 ee 216 o 
29 ° si 7 oe 419 I a 218 o 
30 517 6 oa 5 2 .6 ee 300 
31 S £.s ° 5 511 ee 3 so 
32 6 5 4 . 5 9 4 we 3 40 
a 69 3 ee 5 12 9 os as 2 
34 533° 2 ° 516 2 3 8 o 
35 617 1 519 7 310 0 
36 7 % @ 6 3.0 312 0 
37 7 41 6 6 5 314 0 
38 7 810 6 910 316 o 
39 712 9 6 13 3 318 o 
40 716 8 616 8 400 
41 S07 7,7 o 1 420 
42 8 4 6 7 2S 4 4 0 
43 8 8 5 7 611 460 
44 > 812 4 710 4 480 
45 816 3 713 9 410 0 
46 9 0 2 717 2 4120 
47 9 41 o: oy 4 14 0 
48 9 8 o 8 40 416 0 
49 g Irit sy 418 o 
50° 9 15 10 8 Io 10 5 0 Oo 
60 II 15 Oo 10 5 Oo 600 
70 13 14 2 Ir Ig 2 700 
80 1513 4 3% «4 8 0 Oo 
go 17 12 6 es. 7. 6 9 coc O 
100 19 11 8 sy « & 10 0 O 
250 48 19 2 42 14 2 25 00 
500 97 18 4 85 8 4 , 50 0 0 
750 146 17 6 128 2 6 715 00 
1000 195 16 8 170 16 8 100 O O 














Norwich Engineering Society. 


Though there are several associations connected with engineering in 
Norwich so far as trades are concerned, there was not, until last week, 
one that included members connected with the various branches of 
engineering that was not a trade association. This state of affairs has 
now been remedied, and at a meeting of upwards of sixty engineers in 
the city on Monday, Oct. 29, it was unanimously decided to form such 
a0 organization, on the motion of Mr. A. E. Collins (the City Engineer), 
seconded by Mr. Thomas Glover (Engineer and Manager of the Nor- 
wich Gas-Works). In supporting the proposition, Mr. F. M. Long 
(tbe City Electrical Engineer) said the formation of the Society would 
bean important development, because Norwich was becoming more 
and more an engineering centre. Many new firms had sprung up in 
the last few years, and the tendency was for them to increase. It was 
important, especially for the rising generation of engineers, that there 
should be such a Society. It would be open to any interested, so long 
as they were connected with engineering, and it should be their object 
'o encourage the students to participate in the business, and to hold 

lelr Own meetings. The Norwich Engineering Society—as the Asso- 
ciation will be called—then elected officers as follows : President, Mr. 
A. E, Collins; Vice-Presidents, Mr. F. M. Long and Mr. W. H. 
vot Fon, Treasurer, Mr. C. J. Jewell ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. A. 
G wer; Council, Messrs, Thomas Glover, J. B. Willis, T. Lakey, 

- E. Ffiske, W. Le Neve Bower, G. Egles, A. R. Pank, J. D. North, 


and F, Ww, Doggett ; Auditors, Messrs. V. E. Harston and G. T. 
Redgment, 

















_ 





hs some st Gas Records at Lancaster.—The Engineer reported to 


ine Corporation that he had found a large number of ancient 
Ss and other documents relating to the old Lancaster Gas Com- 
ere anc suggested that among them might be found some of interest 
b ¢ Lancaster Museum. A Sub-Committee were requested to inspect 
¢ documents and report, 




















Advertising for a Gas Manager. 


There was a long discussion at a meeting of the Blackpool Town 
Council on the 31st ult. regarding a recommendation of the Gas 
Committee that applications be invited by advertisement for the vacant 
Josition of gas engineer and manager, at a salary of {800 per annum. 
Mr. Howe said that in Mr. Chew (the Acting Manager) they had a 
good man. There was a resolution on the books that all vacant posi- 
tions should be advertised; and the best way out of the difficulty 
would be to refer the matter to the General Purposes Committee. He 
moved that this course be taken. Mr. Tomlinson, seconding, said it 
was absurd to advertise the position when the Gas Committee were 
satisfied that Mr. Chew was capable of carrying on the work. Alder- 
man Heap also described the proposal as a farce, adding that they were 
inviting men from all over the country to apply for a position which it 
was almost certain that Mr. Chew would obtain. Mr. Newman said 
they had 80 applicants for the assistant managership when the salary 
was £400 per annum. Quite half that number were capable of taking 
the position of manager. It was unfair and unjust to hand the position 
down for generations without giving others the chance to apply. Mr. 
Boden said that, as a public body, they should not advertise positions 
when one man had been practically decided upon. The advertising of 
positions was adopted by almost every corporate body ; and all should 
be given achance. Mr. Monk said that the Gas Committee had not 
decided to appoint Mr, Chew. They must advertise for a manager ; 
and if Mr. Chew was found the best, he would give him his vote. The 
resolution was carried, and the matter was referred to the General 
Purposes Committee for discussion. The Town Clerk said there was 
no previous decision to fill all vacancies by advertising. 


——— aro 
Northern Smokeless Fuels, Ltd., has been registered as a private 
company, with a capital of £2000, to carry on business as manu- 


facturers of; and dealers in, briquettes and patent fuels in the United 
Kingdom, Europe, or elsewhere, 
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THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


As far as gas coal is concerned, there is not much change to report 
in the situation. The feature of the week has rather been the strength 


of steams. There isa big demand for these from Germany, where stocks 
for railway purposes are extremely low. Much must, of course, 
depend upon what can be arranged as regards payment ; but the dis- 
cussions during the week as to the financing from this country of coal 
shipments to Germany have given considerable impetus to the steam- 
coal market, both for Northumberlands and Durhams. 

This has been reflected in the Newcastle market generally, and the 
firm tone has been maintained in spite of the difficulty of fixing up 
export business at present prices. The demand for gas coal still 
seems to hang fire; but collieries have enough business in their books 
and optimism as to the future to maintain quotations. Contractors are 
taking out their quantities fairly regularly ; but bad weather has caused 
a certain amount of trouble through late arrival of boats, so that one 
or two collieries have offered at slightly reduced rates odd cargoes for 
prompt shipment. The quotations for specials and best qualities 
remain steady at 24s. and seconds are 22s. 61, to 233. f.o.b. Business 
for next year is, however, very difficult to place at these figures. 

American competition is being felt strongly in the Italian market, 
and several cargoes are said to have been placed there during the past 
week at c.i.f. prices with which English merchants cannot compete at 
all at current f.0.b. quotations. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 


From a Local Correspondent. 


The mild weather is retarding the house-coal deliveries in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, and the requests of the public are on the small side, 
both for best and secondary qualities. Collieries, however, report full 
working hours; and supplies, though moving forward slowly, are 
enabling the pits to work satisfactorily. There appears to be no im- 
provement in the industrial outlook, owing to the European situation. 

Shippingo: cesare firm, with no alteration during the last few weeks. 
Furnace coke has declined in value. 

Gas-coal consumers are quiet, as their arrangements are practically 
made for delivery up to the end of March and onwards. Spot lots are 
scarce, although there is a little demand from abroad for this descrip- 
tion of fuel, 

Judging by present appearances, it would seem that, given a normal 
state of affairs, with a settlement of the Ruhr and a consequent in- 
crease in the demand from our own industries, there will be a con- 








siderable shortage of fuel within a year or two. It is impossi':le to see 
into the future beyond two or three months; and whether the British 
consumers will be able to pay increased prices for their requ ‘ements 
is problematical. 

There has been during the past few weeks a scarcity of wagons in 
various local centres. This is possibly accounted for by the iact tha; 
the recent congestion at the nearer shipping ports has held rp many 
trucks which would otherwise have been available. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From our Local Correspondent. 


Supplies are plentiful. Spot lots of gas coal are offered at prices 
well below contract level; but good qualities are not Over-abundant, 
and generally command a satisfactory market. Best household coals 
are not selling very readily ; and this causes a temporary weakness as 
regards the output of some of thepits. The potential demand is there, 
of course, and it will become effective with the first touch of hard 
weather; but meanwhile stocks are renewed only slowly, and outlets 
have to be sought elsewhere. With few exceptions the collieries of the 
Midlands are working regularly ; while there are occasional dislocations 
through shortage of wagons, the transport service is operating more 
smoothly than it was a short time ago. A considerable movement of 
beans and D.S. nuts is reported. Anxiety has been relieved with re. 
ference to slacks, a sound balance having been re-established between 
demand and supply. The market for gas coke is quite firm, Hard 
furnace cokes are no cheaper, oven men having decided that, in view 
of the general conditions of their own industry, they would not be 
justified in increasing the preference they have given to the home con- 
sumer over the foreigner. There is still a strong inquiry on behalf of 
the export trade, though buyers on the Continent are scrutinizing 
prices more closely. As the result of a conference at the end of 
October, the home price to Midland blast-furnaces has been re-affirmed 
at 24s. at ovens. 


_ 
—— 





Reduction Recommended at West Bromwich.—The West Brom. 
wich Gas Committee have made a recommendation to the Town Coun- 
cil to decrease the price of gas by 6d. per 1000 c.ft. as from Oct. 1. 


Sligo Gas-Workers’ Strike.—Much inconvenience arose last week 
in Sligo from the cutting-off of the gas supply, owing to a strike of 
workers, due to a general “lightning strike” as a protest against the 
Free State Government’s detention of political prisoners on hunger 
strike. All works and industries were brought to a standstill ; those 
using gas power being specially affected. The military authorities 
intervened, taking over the gas-works; and every effort was made to 
have the lighting service resumed. 














BRADDOCK’S PATENT “SLOT” METERS 


THE 
BEST SLOTS 
MADE. 








POSITIVE 
GEARING. 











No. 261. 


Dry ‘*‘Slot’”? Meter. 





No. 265. Wet ‘‘Slot’”’? Meter. 





J. & J. BRADDOCK (ucrers%ise.), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM. 


Telegrams—‘‘BRADDOCK, OLDHAM.” 


National Telephone No. 815. 


AND 45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


Telegrams—‘ METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON,” 


Telephone No. 2412 HOP, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Nov. 5. 


There is a good deal of inquiry for pitch in the London Market, for 
both forward and prompt delivery ; and the price is reported to be not 
telow 1428. 6d. net per ton in bulk ev maker’s works. Creosote is 
,so in demand, but supplies are scarce. Other products are without 
slieration. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov. 5. 

There is no material alteration in the market for tar products, the 
fone has been dull and the prices have remained the same. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 793. to 84s. ‘Pitch, East Coast, 135s. to 1373. 6d. 
fob. West Coast—Manchester, 130s. to 132s. 6d.; Liverpool, 
318. to 1338. 6d.; Clyde, 132s. to 135s. Benzole 90 p.ct., North, 
3, ofd. to 1s, 1d,; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., o}d. to rod, naked 
xt makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. Tolu- 
dle, naked, North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d., nominal, Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 8d. to 8¢d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 24d. 
tors. 4d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 54d. to 1s. 7$d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 8d. to 83d.; salty, 74d. to 8d. ; Scotland, 63d. to 
7d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 8}d. to 9d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
3. 4d. to 38. 5d. prompt. Naphthalene, £15 to £16; salts, £6 to £8, 
bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 
purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 





In their report for the month of October, Messrs. S. W. Royse & 

Co, Ltd., say: There is little change to report in tar products. Ben- 
wiles and toluoles remain quiet ; the prospect of further reduction in 
the price of petrol having a weakening effect upon the market. Sol- 
vent naphtha continues without much inquiry. Creosote is in steady 
demand, with little offering, and prices remain firm. Supplies of 
aude carbolic acid are scarce, and values are steady. In naphtha- 
lenes, crude qualities are in somewhat better demand; but there is 
practically no change in the refined. In pitch, the position still con- 
tinues difficult; but considerable business has recently been done both 
for export and South Wales. Sales have been reported at prices show- 
inga big advance on recent values, and the market is steady. The 
Rubr position hinders business, both makers and consumers hesitating 
about committing themselves until the situation is more defined. 
There is no change in the home trade in sulphate of ammonia, but the 
export demand has lessened. 


_ 
wie 


Mr. Alfred Scholes, of Norton-on-Tees, has been appointed Gas 
Examiner to the Stockton Town Council, at a fee of one guinea per 
test. 





~~ 
Cheaper Gas at Tyldesley.—Last year Tyldesley gas undertaking 
made a net profit of £2967, despite a reduction in the price of gas from 
7s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. per ro0oc.ft. There was a decrease of 3,804,800 c.ft. 
in the consumption, due to industrial and trade depression. A further 
reduction of 1s. 8d. has been made in thé price, which is now 5s. per 
1000 c.ft. 


Gas Price in Horwich.—At a meeting of the Bolton Corporation 
Gas Committee, a letter was read from the Clerk to the Horwich 
Urban District Council, again making application that the price for 
gas supplied to consumers in Horwich should be the same as that 
charged to Bolton consumers, and also asking that the price for street 
lighting should be at least equal to the lowest charge for lighting and 
domestic purposes in the borough, if not the lowest charge for indus- 
trial purposes. Consideration of the matter was deferred. 


Manchester Gas Committee and Works Visits.—The decision of 
the Gas Committee to visit the works of a firm of contractors came 
under discussion at a meeting of the Manchester City Council last 
Wednesday. Alderman Walker declared that all other committees 
had turned the invitation down, and that even if the firm was a local 
one it was well to remember that business was done nationally. The 
Chairman of the Gas Committee (Alderman Sir William Kay) said 
there ‘was nothing novel in a committee of the Corporation visiting the 
works of the Company, whose undertaking was an asset to the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, in the welfare of which the city was largely 
interested. While he was willing to take the subject back, he person- 
ally was prepared to visit the works without let or hindrance from any 
remarks of the Council. After further discussion, the minute was 
withdrawn, and a similar step was taken with regard to an invitation 
that had been accepted by the Tramways Committee. 


Demand for Cheaper Gas at Stafford.—The question of gas charges 
was again brought forward at a meeting of the Stafford Town Council 
last week, when Mr. G. Owen moved to refer back the report of the 
Gas Committee, in order to discuss the subject, remarking that the 
profits of the gas department were far in excess of what a municipal 
undertaking ordinarily yielded. Last year there was a gross profit of 
£22,659, and {2600 was paid to the district fund. Mr. Billingsley 
agreed that the Gas Committee and the staff were doing their utmost, 
but thought that, instead of placing £16,000 to reserve, this sum might 
have been applied in reducing the price of gas. Aiderman Young 
(Chairman of the Gas Committee) replied that the price of gas to the 
quarterly and slot-meter consumers was reduced about three months 
ago; and those who were now paying their quarterly accounts were 
benefiting to the extent of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. He asserted that the price 
of gas in Stafford was lower than the average for the whole country. 
Alderman Mycock said that the amount paid over from the undertak- 
ing in relief of the rates was a two years’ contribution. The depart- 
ment had suffered throvgh lack of working capital, and they were 
trying to get the depreciation and reserve fund into a healthy condition, 
to avoid borrowing money to run the concern. The amendment was 











defeated bya large majority ; the report then being adopted. 














SEVEN-MILLION SPIRALLY-GUIDED GASHOLDER 





























Photographs taken during erection, showing Inner Lift Stays, Footplate Sheeting and dip of third Lift, 
and the two outer Lifts after lowering out. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


on the Exchange. 


Tue Stock Markets began last week in an 
undecided manner ; the annouacement of the | 
French conditions checking the hopeful feeling | 
of the previous week. Very little business has 


the latest batch of new issues indicate: 
the public appetite for new securi 
keen; but it is obvious, by the 
Loans issued on slightly less satisfactory terms, 
d” is a material factor. Tens of 
been subscribed in the last week | nary, 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND: DIVIDENDS, 


ties is still very | ported; but 
failure of two end of the 
| shares were supported. 

In the Gas Market, Maidstone 
which made the sensational jump of 





el 


or two on slig 
obtained by dealing 
change, and complaints are 
brokers and dealers. 

Gilt-edged securiti 
The success of | sterling exchange. 
s that | favour, and some 





htly better terms than can be 
direct with the Stock Ex- 


general among 


es were dull on the fall in 
Oil shares continued in 
large transactions were re- 
there was a slight reaction at the 
week. Rubber and Rand Gold 


5 p.ct. ordi- 


LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS. 





























































































































Sad) test | ie Variation. 
3 Whea ESE pie, josing Lowes: and 
issue, (Share| ex- | 23a) DiviG. NAMB. Frrices, | Quotations, | Highest 
Dividend. <6s| oa z - 30, ov. 2. Prices of 
> | Ot4- Transactions. 
£ .c. | % P-a 
131,978 | Stk.| Aug. 9 | — 5 Aldershot 5 p.c. max. C. E. 72—77 se 
217,993 ” ” 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. + oe 70—75 es 
1,$52,868 | Oct. 4 24 5% | Alliance & Dublin Ord. 5$9—64 68—73 69—69} 
374,000 | July 12 4 4 Do. p.c. Deb. 76—79 62—67 66 
280,000 5 | Oct. 18 7” 8 Bombay, Ltd. «© « « 53—68 58—st * 
100,000 to | Aug. 9 | 16 8 ices p-c. « « as 124—13¢ | 12y¢9—12;%5 
383,110 10 ” 7 7 mouthGas 7 pc. -« 15—154 113—12} san 
115,000 10 ” 6 6 and Water . 6 p.c. 134—14 1I—12 
162,025 | — June 28 ~ 4 4 p.c. De as 717—82 ie 
992,045 | Stk. July 12 | —% a Brentford A Consolid. .| 261—256 100—105 | 102$—103 
7341920 ” ” tr Do. BNew «+ »+| 204—-209 100—105 am 
55,000 |» 8» « 5 Do, § p.c. Pref. »| 10g—11! 9>—95 
. 221,400 | » June 14 4 4 Do 4 = Deb. . 9I—93 77—82 wah 
214,745 |» Aug: 23 | 11 11} | Brighton & Hove ~*~. + | 208—213 175—180 178 
244,200 a o 8 8 Do. A Ord. Stk. | 154—159 127—132 A 
1,287,500 | Stk. | July 26 5 « Bristol 5 p.c. Max. « » as 95—96 B Pn 
570,000 20} Oct. 4 | 12} 12 British A Ord... » «© © 44-45 123—128 123—124 
100,000 to | June 28 — 7 Do. 7p.c. Pref. . + a 122—127 123 
120,000 | Stk. 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk 88—90 75—80 see 
100,000 10 | May 17 — 7 Cape Town & Dis., Ltd" 14—24 7-8 7 
100,000 10 | Oct. 31 — 4 bo. “ p.c. Pref. ° 4-6 6—?* one 
’ 150,000 by June 28 a 4 Do. 4% Pp-c- Deb, Stk. 70—75 75—80 
237,860 ” ” — 7 Cardiff 7} p.c. Deb. » + ve 108—113 ‘ 
157,1§0 ” Feb. 26 5 °s Chester 5 p.c. . » «| ro8—zrI0 e wes 
1,513,280 | » July 26 | s/o/s| © Commercial 4 p.c. Stk, | ro6—x08 95—98 95}—96 
360,000 |» * 5 6 Do, 3 Bice do. | 103—105 95—98 tee 
75,000 |» June 14 3 3 Do. § p.c- . Stk. —71} —64 ae 
0,000 | 1» | t4Jam.t5s | 4 — | Continental Union, Ltd. 76—79 28 —33 31 
200,000 % Dec. 14 7 4 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | xrxg—118 75—80 ja 
660,000 Aug. 9 _ 6} Croydon scale. » ei 102—105 
284,975 ” _ 5 Do. max.div. « + ee 85—88 
492,270 | Stk. _ 6 44 | Derby Con. Stk. 5 «| 1a3—125 110—112 a 
55,000 ” _ 4 4 Do. Deb. Stk. . | roa—104 74—76 ge 
209,000 ” Oct. 4 = 5 East Hull 5 p.c. max. i am o* ne 
1,002,180 10 fay 12 | 10 5 European, Ltd. +» «© =| 17 —18 8—9 8-87, 
7 56,546,120 | Stk. uly 26 |4/17/4| 53 4p.c.Ord » «+ 1 —102 95—97 95—96 
2,600,000 ” oe 3 34 | Gas |3$ p.c. max.s . 76—79 65—68 654—652 
4,062,235 | ” 4 4 Light }4 p.e. Con. Pre. 96—99 80—83 80—81} 
4,761,930 " June 14 3 3 and 3 p.c. Con. Deb.| 724—748 614 —644 63—64 
130,000 | »» Dec. rr | 10 10 Coke | zo p.c. Bonds . ee ee 195—197 
42,000 | — _ 7 7 Ps Ilford Deb, ee ci 
82,500 ” Sept. 19 5 6 Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c. Zi 93—98 asi 
258,740 | ” 3% 5 . $$ p.c.| 87—89 78—83 &2—82$ 
79,000 ro} Oct. 18 | rr 10 Hongkong & China, Ltd. 164—163 15$—164 ad 
86,600 | Stk. | Aug. 23 | 9 ot | Hornsey 7 pc. + + » # 144—149 = 
1,976,000 |» May 3! 9 17 | Imperial Continental. . | 150—160 155 —160 (§5—157 
401,400 |» Aug. 9 3 3 Do. 3% p-c. Deb. Red. | 84—86 76—78 07 
~ 235,242) ” 6 Lea Bridge Ord. 5 P.c. | r11g—121 95—100 
4,127,240 ” Feb. 26 10 54 Liverpool 5 p.c. * pio “a 
10,000 ” Sept. 19 —_ 7 » 7Ppe Pi . in 104—107 
n 165,736 ” Aug. 23 | 7/5/6 9 Maidstone 5 p.c. — os 125—130 
63,480 |» June 2 — — Do. gp.c.Deb . » ée 55—60 
75,000 5 | June 4 6 7 Malta & terran at—at 38—4 
0,000 | 100 | Oct. t | 4b at eet 4% p-c. Deb. | 99—101 95—98 me 
541,920 | Stk. | May 17 4 4 Montevideo, Ltd. « «| 11$—12 49—54 49h—50 
1,875,892 ‘ July 26 4 4& | Newcastle &Gatsh’dCon. | 984—99% 85—853N es 
250,166 ” Aug. 9 os 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. Stk. fs 743—70gN 
$29,705 ” June 28 3h 3¢ Do. at p.c. Deb. 82—83 71—73 
15,000 10 Aug. 23 — Ir North Middlesex 10 p.c. an 164—174 
75:940 10 ” 7l14]o| 7x0 90 99 7 p.c. 14—15 113—12} 
$00,000 | Stk. | May 3 % 7 Oriental, Ltd... «+ « 117—122 97—102 
“ 138,120 | Stk. une 28 - 7% | Plym’th & Stonb’se 5 p.c. a 108—113 
60,000 50 pt. 6 | 13 13 Portsea Island, B . 128—131 I100—105 x 
100,000 50 ma 12 12 Do. C os «| r18—r121 97—102 nae 
19450,345 5 | 29 Oct.14| 8 _ Primitiva Ord. «+ = » 4—$ ¢-4 5/6—6/6 
2,499,800 5 | 30Dec.15] § ~ Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 435 1ps— 1% 27 /-—28/- 
341,400 | 100] June 1 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. 9t—93 70—74 73% 
600,000 | Stk. | July 26 4 4 Do, os IgII * 56—59 te 
220,335 ” June 28 4 4 Do. B. Aires 4 p.c- Deb. 85—87 36—59 
$21,670 ” ” 4 4 Do. Riv. Pl. 4 p.c. Deb. B5— 47 3$6—59 
150,000 10 | Oct. 4 6 6 San Paulo { © P-* Pref. | rog—ts 34—6 
125,000 50 | July 2 5 5 5 p.c. Deb. 47-49 38—41 
270,000 | Stk. | Aug. 23 | 10 5 Sheffield A o 0 «| 288—2%4 99 —10:S 
419,963 ” *° 10 5 Do, B es 56 222--224 99 ~101S 
1,047,000 tk o 10 s Do C oe 0 220--222 g9—101S 
133,201 | Stk. — 4 6 Shrewsbury 5 p.c. + «+ ig a 
90,000 10 | Oct. 18 9 6 South African » «© «| rop—rtd 7—9* ; 
5,609,895 | Stk. | July 26 | s/o/4| 5 South Met. Ord. . » »| 11I—113 98 —100 98—99 
250,000 | » July 12 _ 5 . Red, Pref. . ee 98—100 93 
1,895,445 |» - 3 3 Do. 3P c.Deb..| 724—744 61—64 624 —63 
734,000 » Sept. 6 — Do, 4 p-c. Deb. va 105—107 106 
91,500 | Aug. 23 8} South Shields . Stk, | 157—159 134—1360N. 
1,087,795 ” - 6 6 §’th Suburb’n Ord. sor 114—116 100—103 101 
368,837 ” June 28 5 5 Do, § P.c. Deb. Stk. r16—118 97—102 
647,740 ” May 3 5 7 $’th’mpt’n Ord.sp.c.max| 99—r02 88—or 
121,275 ” June 28 4 o Do, 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. #8 76—8r 
250,000 ”» Aug. 23 = 7 Swansea 7 p.c. Pref. Stk 103—104 
200,000 * June 28 os 6b Do, 6% p.c. Deb. Stk, a 105—I07 
120,000] ., | July 26 | — 8 Fotteabsm {4 5,P-% * 135—138 | 122—127 as 
782,275 | = 6 64 t B 3$ pce» | r25—117 too—105 | 102$—103 
181,255 | 9» June 14 4 4 4 78—82 814—82 
a58,25r | Stk- | Aug. 23 | § 5 | Tynemouth 5 p.c. max, | 1 109 88—g0 N. = 
andsworth, 
Wendewr rn ASP 
~ $0,000 ’ July 12 9 ‘andswor §p-c..| 51—156 140—145 a 
255.636 | » *0 ét 7 Do. Bgtpc. .| 129-134 116—121 120 
108,075 |» = 5/17/3 ; C. 1 « «| to—1I§ | r100—r105 ; 
140,865 es ‘e ~ 6 New Ordnary .. - oe cae 
$52,000 + mf 6k 7 Wimbiedon 5 p.c. + : 117—122 I1I0—115 
pees ” » 6t 7 Beoom 5 Ps se 121—126 118—123 
8,416 ” June 28 $ 3 $3 Pe Stk. . 66—69 537—60 
B.—Bristol Exchange. N.—Newcastle Exchange. S.—Sheffield Exchange. * Ex div. 
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36 points in the previous week, feli 
points to 125-130. Other changes we 
lows: Brighton and Hove rose I to 175-180 
British 7 p.ct. preference 2 to 122-12, Cardiff 
74 p.ct. debenture 2 to 108-113, and Gas Light 
and Coke 3 p.ct. debenture 4 to 614-6,}. 

The following transactions were recorded on 
the London Stock Exchange during the week. 
On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 69}, 4 p.ct, 
debenture 66, Bombay 58 ¢x div., Bournemonth 
5 p.ct. 1274, Brentford “A” 1024, 103, Brigb- 
ton and Hove ro p.ct. 178, British 124, Con. 
mercial 954, 96, European 8%, 875, $3, 8%, 
Gas Light and Coke 95%, 953, 958. 951. 954, 
4 p.ct. consolidated preference 804, 8c4, 81}, 
3 p.ct. consolidated debenture 63, Hastings 
and St. Leonards 3% p.ct. converted, 82, 82}, 
Imperial Continental 155, 1564. 157, Primitiva 
6s. 6d., 5 p.ct. preference 278., 28s., South 
Metropolitan 98, 984. 98%, 99, 5 p.ct. frefer- 
erce 1924, 98, 3 p.ct. debenture 63, 6} p.ct. 
debenture 1931 106, Tottenham 4 p.ct. deben- 
ture 814, 82, Supplementary prices, Gas Light 
10 p.ct. Bonds 195. On Tuesday, Alliance 
and Dublin 69, Brentford 4 p.ct. “A” con- 
solidated 103, British 7 p.ct. preference 123, 
European 8}, 8%, Gas Light and Coke 95§, 96, 
34 p.ct. maximum 65%, 4 p.ct. consolidated 
preference 80, 804, 3 p.ct. consolidated deben- 
ture 63, 64, Primitiva 4 p.ct. ist debentures 
73%, South Metropolitan 98, 984, 3 p.ct. deben- 
ture 62}, South Suburban 101, Tottenham 3} 
p.ct. “B™” consolidated 102}, Wandsworth 3} 
p.ct.“B” 120. On Wednesday, Alliance and 
Dublin 69, Bournemouth 5 p.ct. 123%, Cape 
Town and District 7}, European 8, 8}, Gas 
Light and Coke 95, 954, 954 958. 958, 3% P.ct. 
maximum 65}, 4 p.ct. consolidated preference 
80}, 814, 3 p.ct. consolidated debenture 64, 
Imperial Continental 155, 1552. Montevideo 
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49}, South Metropolitan 98}, 98%, 98%, South 
Suburban 5 p.ct. 101. Supplementary prices, 
Brighton and Hove 6p.ct.*B” preference 106, 
Danish 4 p.ct. debenture 84, Gas Light and 
Coke 10 p.ct. Bonds 197. On Thursday the 
Stock Exchange was closed. On Friday, 
British 123, 1244, Continental Union 31, Euro- 
pean 81, Gas Light and Coke 95, 954, 958: 95%, 
4 p.ct. consolidated preference 80, Imperial 
Continental 3} p.ct. debenture 77, Montevideo 
50, Primitiva 5s. 6d , 5 p.ct. preference 27. 94., 
South Metropolitan 98, 984, 98%, 99, Tottenham 
“B” 103. Supplementary prices, Brighton and 
Hove6 p.ct. “B” preference consolidated 107, 
Cardiff maximum consolidated 993, Danish 
p.ct. debenture 81, Northampton 5 p.ct. 
consolidated 85, Watford 34 p.ct. “ B” con- 
solidated ¢2. 

The Foreign Exchange Market was dull. 
The value of the dollar sterling fell during the 
week from $4.48} to $4 45, and all the repara- 
tion exchanges were weaker. 

With the close of the month, business was 
more active in Lombard Street. Easier condi- 
tions prevailed at the end of the week, and on 
Friday money was finally offered at 2 p.ct. 
Some activity was reported in the Silver 
Market, and India and China were buyers. 
The price fell on the week, however, from 
3135. to 319d. per oz. 

The Bank of England rate remains at 4 p.ct., 
to which figure it was raised from 3 p.ct. on 
July 5. 
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Demy 4to. Price 10s. 6d. 


THE FLOW OF GASES and 
PROPORTIONING GAS MAINS. 


F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc.M.|Inst.C.E. 


Limp Cloth. 





WALTER KING, Lrtp., “Gas JounnaL” OFZIOBS, 
No: 11. Bolt Court, Fuext STREET, E.C.4. 


GASHOLDER AND TANK CON: 
STRUCTION AT THE SUTTON 
CAS-WORKS. 


1,000,000 cubie teet capacity. 


By F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS 


—_— 


Price 10/6 net. 





WALTER KING, Lr., “Gas JouBnNAL”’ OFFIOES; 





“Wo. 11, Bolt Court, Fume Srasez, ©.0: 4, 
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A Public Lighting Question.—The decision recently taken by the 
arrenpoint (co, Down) Urban Council to abandon public lighting for 
he winter, except to a single gas-lamp in the town square, led to much 

yerse comment among the ratepayers; and it was ultimately decided 
o seek advice as to whether the Council were legally bound to have 
be lamps lighted. The Council's Solicitor (Mr. Rutherford) has now 
vised that no duty. is imposed upon them in the matter, but they have 
discretion. 1f an accident occurred through a person colliding with 
n unlighted lamp standard, the Council would not, in his opinion, be 
liable for damages, unless it could be shown by the injured person that 
ibe proximate cause of the accident was the non-lighting of the lamp. 
No further action has been taken. 


Drighliagton Gas Company and the Bradford Corporation.—Io 
the course of the recent municipal elections at Bradford it has tran- 
spired that the Drighlington Gas Company, whose area of supply in- 
cludes the urban part of Tong, which is within the city of Bradford, 
have offered to sell the undertaking to the Bradford Corporation. If | 
the Corporation were to take over the Drighlington Company’s under- | 
taking, the Tong people would probably be called upon to pay the full 
Bradford rates, and would get cheaper gas. Bnt it seems that they 
would be losers by the change ; for, while they are paying 5s. 10d. per 
1000 c.ft. to the Company for light (1s. tod. more than the Bradford 
price) and 4s. 7d. for cooking, heating, and motive power (Bradford’s 
prices are 48. for light, cooking and heating, and 3s. 5d. for motive 
wer), the difference in rates is 4s. 3d. in the pound. Furthermore, 
the Drighlington Company have arranged (if the works are not taken | 
over by the Corporation) to reduce the price of gas at the end of the 
year to 5s. 5d. for lighting, and 4s 2d. for the other uses. Represen- | 
tatives Of the Company and the Corporation have met, but have not 
reached any agreement. P 





Children’s National Gas Exhibition Competitions.—In last week's” 


| “JouRNAL ” (p. 335) there was published the list of prize winners in 


the National Gas Exhibition essay competitions open to employees of 
gas undertakings. We have since received from the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. R. J. Rogers) the names of the winners of the many prizes in the 
essay competition for school children, on the subject of “ What In- 
terested me most at the Exhibition, and Why?” The essays sent in 
showed clearly the benefit to children of the Exhibition from an edu- 
cational point of view. 


Capital for Elstree and Boreham Wood.—It will be noted from 
our advertisement columns that Messrs. A. & W. Richards bave been 
instructed by the Directors of Elstree and Boreham Wood Gas Com- 


| pany, Ltd., to offer for sale by tender 790 £10 6 p.ct. preference shares, 


the minimum price of issue being par. The Company's district adjoins 
the areas of the North Middlesex, Barnet, Harrow, Watford, and St. 


} Albans Gas Companies. The sale of gas for the year ended March 31, 


1914, was 19 million c.ft., and for the year ended March 31, 1923, it 
was upwards of 43 million c.ft. It is for repayment of an overdraft 
incurred in extensions of works, mains, &c., rendered necessary by the 
pose iia demand for gas, that the present issue of capital is being 
made. 





A new gasholder which has recently been erected at Pittenweem 
Gas-Works was formally opened last week by Provost Ogilvie, Chair- 
man of the Pittenweem Gas Light Company. The contractors for the 
tank and holder were Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co. 

The Directors of the Montevideo Gas and Dry Dock Company, 
Ltd., have declared an interim dividend on the ordinary stock for the 
half-year ended June 30 last of 2 p.ct. (actual), free of income-tax, pay- 
able on Dec. 1. This is the same as in the previous year. 
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USE: Simmance’s 





INDICATORS 


instead of WATER-TUBE GAUGES and 


“READ THE PRESSURE BY THE POINTER.” 





No liquid to 
evaporate 
and 
no levels to 
adjust. 





No glasses to 
break and 
nothing to 

clean. 








MADE 


SOLE. LICENSBBS 


IN MANY RANGES 








Direct reading, 
Open scale, 
Any range 

(Pressure, Vacuum, 
or Combination). 





Incorrodible, 
Accurate, 
for foul or 

purified gas. 





WITH TABLETS LETTERED AS DESIRED. 





ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., LTD., WESTMINSTER. 


Agents: Australla—FYVIE & STEWART, 360, Collins St., Melbourne; Canada—W. P. ROPER, 143, Beaver, Hall Hill, Montreal. 


a 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL” should 
te received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 


= ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 
€. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


A NDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six 
Psy wt under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situa- 
Net acant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
ounces, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 









Telegrams: ‘“‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 


ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


is intended for insertion in the ‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publicatson, but as a proof of good fatth. 


| TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United ) Advance Rate: 35/- 18/- 10/- 
Kingdom Credit Rate: 40/- 21/- 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) " 
Payable in Advance } 40/ 22/6 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOUBNALS ’? sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
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SXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PALMERSTON HovseE, 
Oxp Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C.2. 





“"STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Btreet, Lonpon, B.C. ‘‘ Volcanism, London.” 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
" Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee pr with effici 
pairs. 


JosePH TayLor (Saturitors), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse St:eet Mills, BoLTon. 


Telegrams—‘‘Saturaroxs, Botton,”’ Telephone 848 


¥ 





y for Re- 








SULPHURIC ACID. 
PECTALLY repared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp. 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works—SiInvertTown. 


Telegrams—‘' Hyprocetoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—MinoriEs 1166. 





(FORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GAsMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MancHEsTER. 
Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER,”’ 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 
Telephone: Hor 647. ‘Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszous Lams,”’ 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
= Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
‘““Brappock,OLpHAM,” and ‘*METRIQUE, Lams, LONDON.”’ 


TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 
40, NORFOLK S8T., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Sore Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 

FICATION PLANT. Specialists in Tar Ex- 


tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Damper, EstraND, LONDON.” 
Telephone : Crry 4047-8 (Two lines). 








A MANUAL OF USEFUL TABLES FOR THE 
GAS ENGINEER AND STUDENT. 


Piw of Gas in pipes at all pressures. 

Sizeof main. Comparing high and low pressure. 
Storage in pipes and cylinders. Testing by gauge. 
me corrections. Copious pressure notes, &c., 
Cc. 


See “DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), SEconp EpITIoN lds. 9d., Post Free, BENN 
Bros., Lrp , 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
10 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne,. 











SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 
HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, Oct. 10, p. 150. 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
. MARKS REGISTERED, 

Advice, Handbook and Consultations Free—Kines 
Patent AGency, Ltd. (Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., 
British and U.S. Regd. Patent Agent), 1464, QuEEN 
VicToRIA STREET, LONDON. 86 years’ references, 











APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 


PROGRESSIVE Company with Eight 


Representatives desire to take on SOLE AGEN- 
CLES for Manufacture of goods suitable for Gas Com- 
panies and Ironmongers. 
Full Particulars to No, 7343, ‘Gas Journat,"’ 11, 
Bott Court, FLEET Street, E.C, 4, 








AP rCa Ison BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 





**FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 


SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 
SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterne. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Svecial SULPHURIC ACID (* Eagle”’ 
Brend), fur Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage o! Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
ArcaDIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N, 22, 
Telegrams: ‘* Bripurimat, Wood, London,”’ 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608. 











ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 

Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 

DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 





Werey Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON. 
SIDERATION, 





ALDERSHOT GAS, WATER, AND DISTRICT 
LIGHTING COMPANY. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from 
suitable and efficient men for the position of 
DIsTRICT INSPECTOR, 

The Company’s business is divided into several 
group? of parishes, each of which is controlled by a 
District Inspector. In this particular instance, the 
District Inspector must have a thorough knowledge of 
Gas Distribution and General Consumers’ Work, as 
well as a good knowledge of Water Distribution and 
Plumbing. 

Applications must be sent in to me, in own hand- 
writing, together with Cupies of three recent Testi- 
monials, stating Age, Experience, Salary required, 
and when Disengaged, &c. 

A, V. BARRACLOUGH, 
Gas and Water Engineer, 
Chief Office, 


Victoria Road, Aldershot, 
Nov. 3, 1923, 


BURGH OF HELENSBURGH. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ANTED—Clerk, Experience Costing 
and preparing Fittings Accounts. Wages £3 
per Week. 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Qualifications, 
to the ManaGeER, Gas+-Wouks, HELENSBURGH. 





ANTED—Smart Junior Gas Sales- 
MAN, 

Apply, stating Age, Experience, and When at Liberty 
to the Manager, WoLverHampron Gas CoMPANY 





ALE & CHURCH, LTD 


“TORTO” 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER 


In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


88, Sr. Mary at Hitz, Lon 
Phone: Minories 14¢4, 


FIRE CEMENT. 


ee 


ON, E.O8 





88, St. Mary at Hinz, Lon 
Phone: Minories 14%4, 


N, EC, 


CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 


’ 


88, St. Mary-at Hinz, Lonpon, E,03, 
Phone: Minories 1484, 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & 


WANTED 





10,000, 20,000, 25,000, 40,0 


Connections. 


sq., 15 by 10, and others. 
60,000 c.ft. capacity. 


60,000 c.ft. capacity. 
Also a gocd stock 
TRACTORS, 
VALVES, ec. 


New Drums. 


TANKS, 


GAS PLANT IN STOCK. 
ASHOLDERS.~ Capacities of 5000, 


0, 125,000, up to 500,000 
c.ft., with STEEL TANKS if preferred. 
Condensers.—Annulars: Sets of 3 and 4, 12 in, 
Water Tube Condensers (} million), 
14 in. Conns., 6in. and 8 in. Pipe Condenser. 
Tower Scrubbers.—5 by 40, 5 by 30, 5 by 2, 
4} by 86. 4. by 24, 44 by 18, Cast and Wrought Iron, 
Purifiers.—Sets 30 by 25, 25 sq., 20 ft. eq., 15 ft, 


of WASHERS, 
PUMPS, 
Detailed List on application, 
Really First-Class Gas Plant, equal to 
Bargain prices for erection complete. 
Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd., 


CuurRcH-FENTON, via LEEDS, 


ee 


Exhausters.—Steam and Belt driven, 2000 to 
Station Meters.—2000, 5000, 10,000, 15,000, up to 


TAR EX. 
ENGINES, 


new, 





OILERS FOR SALE. 





1—26 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. for 100 lbs. 
1—17 ft. by 5 ft. for 100 lbs. 


Prices. 
Delivery and Seating by Skilled Mena 
Prices. 
HAWARDEN, CHESTER. 


Offers invited by 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


THE 





Producer Ashes. 


Communicate with 
Z. C. 958, care of Dgeacon’s, LEADE 
B.C. 38. 











fiers, 
Cheap for Quick Sale. 
FintH BLAKELEY, 


& Co., 
Fenton, Yorks. 


Sons, 





Woe SALE— 
cubic feet capacity. 
feet capacity. 


LEICESTER. 


ypes of Boilers. 





DARLINGTON STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


GRANTHAM, 


LANCASHIRE. 
Dia. Pressure. 
1—30 ft. by 9 ft. for 180 lbs. 
2—80 ft. by 9 ft. for 150 lbs. 
1—30 ft. by 9 ft. for 120 lbs. 
4—30 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. for 160 Ibs, 
6—30 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. for 120 Ibs. 
1—30 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in, for 120 lbs, 
6—280 ft. by 8 ft. for 160 lbs. 
1—30 ft. by 8 ft. for 140 lbs. 
1—30 ft. by 8 ft. for 120 lbs. 
2—80 ft. by 8 ft. for 120 lbs. 
1—30 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. for 200 lbs. 
6—80 ft. by 7 ft. for 120 lbs. 
1—30 ft. by 7 ft. 3in. for 150 lbs. 
3—28 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. for 160 lbs, 
1— 26 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. for 120 lbs. 
1—24 ft. by 7 ft. for 100 lbs. 
1—20 it. by 7 ft. for 100 lbs. 
CORNISH, 
1—28 ft. by 6 ft. for 160 lbs. 


Immediate Delivery from Stock at Special Reduced 


RatTcuLiFFz AND €ons (HAWARDEN), LiMiTED, 
Telephone: 36, Hawarden. 
OR SALE — Three West's Hand 


CHARGING MACHINES with Tables. 
ENGINEER, 


UMP Heaps of Furnace, Boiler 
Those Desirous of VERY 
PROFITABLY UTILIZING SAME are requested 10 


MALL Modern Experiment 
PLANT, Compri:ing Retort:, Conden 
Scrubber, Exhauster, Meter, Gasholder, & 


One GASHOLDER and STEEL TAN 


TEAM-BOILERS For Sale— 


Vertical, Loco-type, Cornish, Portab!: 


Apply GrantHam Bower & Onank 0% 


Year. 
1911, 
1902. 
NEW. 
1905. 
NEW. 
1914, 


1969. 
1911. 
1904, 
1918, 
1910 

1907. 
1960. 
1897 

1905. 
1901. 


1903, 
1900, 
1908. 


t Competitive 


Gas-Wobks 


NHALL STREET, 


al Gas 
sers, Purl 
Lzp., CHurd 


K, 15,000 


One GASHOLDER and STEEL TANK, 8000 cubi 


Apply, Baras & Sons, Wieston Lane, AYLESTON 


All Sizes 
“ and Otbet 


Lm 


\ 


Vou. 


OXI 
SPI 



















